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QUEBEC AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789: 
THE MISSIONS OF HENRI MEZIERE* 


HERE has been a certain tendency in Canadian historical 

writing for French historians to minimize and English 
historians to make much of the influence of the French Revolution 
of 1789 upon Quebec. The tensions of a dual culture make this 
tendency understandable, but history has not been particularly 
well served by it. This paper is devoted to a re-examination, 
chiefly on the basis of the Canadian and French archives, of the 
efforts of Citizen Genet, first Minister of the French Republic 
to the United States, to bring the Revolution to Quebec.! Space 
does not permit telling the long and intricate story of subsequent 


French revolutionary intrigues in Canada, which sought to harvest 
the seed he had sown.’ 


I 


The archives of the Ministére des Affaires étrangéres contain 
numerous plans for the reconquest of Canada after 1763.5 But 
in the last days of the ancien régime Vergennes’ view, that Canada 
in British hands was a useful counterweight to growing American 
power, still prevailed. His successor Montmorin soon suffered 
from the Assembly’s tendency to gather all power to itself, and the 
successive internal reorganizations of the first phase of the Revo- 
lution left little opportunity for French concern with Canada.‘ 
But in December, 1792, when Genet’s instructions were drafted, 


*This paper was read by the author on June 7, 1950 at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Historical Association, held at the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario. 

1Cf. M. H. Woodfin, ‘Citizen Genet and His Mission,’’ University of Chicago 
dissertation, 1928, and H. L. Vernon, ‘“‘The Impact of the French Revolution on Lower 
Canada, 1789-95,”” University of Chicago dissertation, 1950, neither of which has been 
seen by the present writer, since they have not been published. 

2The fullest English-Canadian treatment is W. Kingsford, The History of Canada 
(Toronto, 1894), VII, 354-65, 378-406, 439-55. The fullest French-Canadian treatment, 
unfortunately undocumented, is B. Sulte, ‘“‘Les Projets de 1793 a 1810" (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 1911, 3rd Series, V, Section I, 19-67). A wealth of 
references to the MS materials in the Public Archives of Canada is provided by I. Caron, 
La Colonisation de la province de Québec, 11, Les Cantons de lest, 1791-1815 (Québec, 1927), 
56-85. L. Didier, ‘‘Le Citoyen Genet” (Revue des questions historiques, XCII, July, 
1912, 62-90), makes good use of the French Archives. Cf. Paul Mantoux, ‘Le Comité 
de Salut public et Genet’’ (Revue d'histoire moderne, XIII, 1909-10, 5-35). 

8W. G. Leland (ed.), Guide to the Materials for American History in the Libraries and 
Archives of Paris (Washington, 1943), II, passim. Appendix A (1065-70) lists the series 
available in reproduction in the Division of MSS, Library of Congress, to which reference 
is hereafter made. 


‘F. Masson, Le Département des Affaires étrangéres pendant la Révolution, 1787-1804 
(Paris, 1877), chaps. I-VII. 


345 
CANADIAN Historica Review, vol. XXXI, no. 4, Dec., 1950. 
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France foresaw war with Britain and Spain and was anxious to 
weaken both powers in North America. Therefore it was decided 
that ‘‘Genet should seek to make the principles of the French 
Revolution spring up in Louisiana, Kentucky, and in the other 
provinces bordering the United States.’ He was also supplied 
with blank letters of marque and officers’ commissions, the latter 
intended for the Indians who were to be induced ‘‘to take arms 
against the enemies of France.’’> He was formally instructed to 
work for a Franco-American pact, both commercial and political, 
“to favour in every way the extension of the Empire of Liberty, 
to guarantee the sovereignty of Peoples, and to punish the Powers 
which still hold to an exclusive Colonial and commercial system.” 
It was anticipated that the Franco-American alliance would lead 
to the freeing of Spanish America, the opening of the Mississippi 
to Kentuckians, Louisiana’s separation from Spain, and ‘‘perhaps 
to reuniting the beautiful star of Canada to the American Con- 
stellation.* 

In his secret instructions Genet was authorized to assure 
Congress that France, in the event of a French war with Britain 
and of American willingness to conquer Canada and Nova Scotia, 
would send ‘‘a formidable fleet to their shores, and landing forces, 
the commanders ot which will have orders to combine their 
operations with those of [the American] troops.’’ He was informed 
that the South was already well disposed, but that he would need 
“good correspondents at Boston to guide the sentiments of the 
inhabitants .. . of northern New England.”’ In case of war, the 
Americans would find many Frenchmen in Louisiana and Canada 
ready to fight at their side.’ Yet in all these explosive matters the 
ardent young Genet was officially warned ‘‘to follow scrupulously 
the established forms for official communications between the 
Government and foreign agents,’’ keeping to ‘‘a measured and 
circumspect line with regard to internal affairs.’’* 

How young Genet’s revolutionary zeal led to his repudiation 


‘F. J. Turner (ed.), ‘‘Correspondence of French Ministers, 1791-1797" (Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1903, I1, 201). Three of these com- 
missions were offered in 1794 to General Isaac Clarke, Colonel Matthew Lyon, and 
Colonel John A. Graham, all connected with Governor Thomas Chittenden of Vermont 
(Sulte, “Projets,” 38). E. P. Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800 (New 
York, 1942), 144, adds Anthony Haswell, editor of the Vermont Gazette (Bennington), 
to the list, and connects Colonel Udney Hay with the intrigue. 

®Turner, ‘‘Correspondence,”’ 203-4. 

™. Minnigerode, Jefferson, Friend of France, 1793: The Career of Edmond Charles 
Genet (New York, 1928), 143, 145-6. This book quotes the Genet Papers in the pos- 
session of his granddaughter, as well as those in the Library of Congress, but without 
references. 

8’Turner, “‘Correspondence,”’ 210-11. 
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by both the American and French Governments within four 
months of his arrival at Charleston, South Carolina, on April 8, 
1793 is a familiar story which need not be rehearsed here. France 
had declared war on England on February 1, while he was at sea, 
and he set eagerly about his mission as soon as he landed. Seem- 
ingly he concentrated his attention on the Louisiana and Kentucky 
schemes until his belated presentation of his credentials at Phila- 
delphia on May 18. His triumphal progress northward in the face 
of the Neutrality Proclamation of April 23 had led to explosions of 
republican sentiment which led John Adams to refer to ‘‘the 
terrorism aroused by Genet’’ in his memories of those stormy days 
when the Philadelphia mob ‘“‘threatened to drag Washington out of 
his house and effect a revolution in the government, or compel it 
to declare war in favour of the French Revolution and against 
England.’’® The populace of New York and Boston was as 
rabidly republican as that of Philadelphia, and the agitation 
aroused by Genet was maintained by the Democratic Societies, 
whose American economic ends and Francophile idealism induced 
them to further Genet’s projects.'° It was not merely by romantic 
chance that in July and August Genet was courting the daughter 
of New York’s Governor George Clinton, whom he later married." 

Despite the tumultuous round of public welcomes he received 
at Philadelphia, Genet was writing as early as June 4 to Hauterive, 
the French consul at New York, “the center of a very great 
correspondence,”’ to gather information about the objects of his 
mission, “‘particularly on the state of affairs in Canada.’ He 
was very anxious to know the various parties there, and he did not 
attempt to conceal that ‘I should attain the height of my wishes 
if I should see the possibility of making spring up there the noble 
sentiments of independence, and of exciting our former brothers 
to shake off the shameful yoke of the English which our royal 
government had the poltroonery to let be imposed upon them and 
from which our regenerated France will ever be ready to emancipate 
them.” Three days later he wrote in similar terms to Dannery, 
the Boston consul, including the same face-saving assurance that 
“if we work to overthrow the thrones of all tyrants, we know how 


°C. D. Hazen, Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution (Baltimore, 
1897), 186. 

1°Tbid., 164-88; Link, Societies, 141-5 and passim; B. Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit 
in France and America (New York, 1927), 326-32. 


"Turner, “Correspondence,” 223; Library of Congress, Genet Papers (1793-1801), 
Delabigarre 4 Genet, New-York, 9 aofit 1793. 


2L_.0.C., Genet Papers (1793-1801), Genet 4 Hauterive, Philadelphie, 4 juin 1793. 
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to respect religiously the laws of a free People.’"* Dannery was 
informed that it was urgent to introduce among the Canadians 


“the ferment of independence’’ and to take all useful means to 
that end. 


Genet’s Canadian plans were already well advanced, as a 
crossed-out passage in the draft of this same letter indicates: 


One of the best [means] will be, I think, to communicate to them addresses and 
printed matter of a sort suited to make spring up in their hearts the sacred faith 
of liberty. I am busy at this moment with the preparation of one of these addresses 
in English and French; you will have it printed at Boston and your zeal will dis- 
cover the channels that must be employed to spread it in Canada. A young 
inhabitant of this country, the C[itizen) who came here to throw himself into my 
arms will be very useful to fulfil this object; he is educated, an’ardent republican, 
and knows his country well, which he was obliged to quit as the result of the 
inquisition that the English exercise there and of the aristocratic views of his father. 
All these considerations have led me to attach him to your consulate and I am 
persuaded that you will find him useful to execute the instructions which I give you 
today and those that I shall give in the future relative to the affairs of Canada. 


In the letter as sent, Dannery was urged to transmit all news about 
the frontier posts, the continued occupation of which had aroused 
strong feeling in Vermont. The settlers of Alburg and Swanton 
were having frequent brushes with the British garrisons at Pointe 
au Fer and Dutchman’s Point, and the Vermont land speculators 
were in conflict with the land-jobbers of official Quebec."* Dan- 
nery was urged to work up Boston feeling on the question. 
Genet’s young Canadian was Henri Meziére, who was born at 
Montreal on December 6, 1772." His father, Pierre Meziére, a 
Frenchman who came to Canada in 1753, was a prominent notary 
and lawyer at Montreal.'® According to his own account, young 
Meziére found that “‘a college entrusted to ignorant clerics was the 


13Jbid., Genet A Dannery, Philadelphie, 7 juin 1793. 
“Records of the Governor and Council of the State of Vermont (Montpelier, 1870), IV, 
454-70, Appendix E, “Surveillance of the Northern Frontier by British Troops, 1783 to 
1796”; C. Williamson, Vermont in Quandary: 1763-1825 (Montpelier, 1949), 206-22. 
After this paper had been prepared for delivery, M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, archivist 
at the Montreal Court House, kindly informed sme of a study by Aegidius Fauteux, 
“Henri Mezitre, ou l’odyssée d’un mouton noir,’’ which appeared in La Patrie (Mont- 
real), Nov. 18, 1933. It may be consulted at the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, Montreal, 
in an indexed collection of Fauteux’ “Carnets d’un curieux.” I am greatly indebted to 
Mlle Marguerite Mercier for a typed copy of the study, which cleared up several moot 
points in my first draft. As curator of Saint-Sulpice, Fauteux had an unrivalled 
knowledge of early Montreal history. 
16Public Archives of Canada, Fonds Verreau, vol. 4 (carton 17), no. 49, Delisle a 
Adhémar, Montréal, 15 janvier 1785; Bulletin des recherches historiques, XII, 1906, 
248-52; XXVI, 1920, 182. According to Fauteux, ‘‘Henri Mezitre,”” Pierre Mezitre was 
born at Vilotte (Lanares) and not Dijon, as his son thought. He was a clerk in the 
offices of the Marine at Montreal in 1755, and was one of the first to obtain authority to 
practise law after the Conquest. He married Michelle Archange Campeau in 1760 and 
had fifteen children, of whom Henri was the second son. 
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tomb of my youthful years,” though he made a good record there.!” 
Leaving the Collége de Montréal in 1788, he encountered the works 
of Rousseau, Mably, Montesquieu, and ‘“‘other Philosophes who 
were friends of mankind and truth.’’ This heady diet suited 
him: “‘I devoured their works, which taught me to know my duties 
and my rights; they ripened in me a hatred of civil and religious 
despotism. For the first time existence pleased me.’’ The dawn 
of the French Revolution completed the work of books in con- 
verting Meziére to a new faith. Unable to write himself, he 
devoted himself to making available to others the gospel of the 
rights of man by his work in a printing establishment, which he 
made ‘“‘the vehicle of reason.”” This was the press of Fleury 
Mesplet, with whom his father had legal dealings in 1789 as well as 
earlier, a press which was a centre of republicanism at this period. 
But Meziére soon found that the press was made ‘‘uneasy’’— 
probably after Mesplet had printed a pamphlet in 1790 on the 
militia troubles at Trois-Riviéres, with the title of La Bastille 
septentrionale, ou trois sujets britanniques opprimés, and after his 
Gazette de Montréal had printed an account, without naming the 
place or the participants, of a meeting of young men who had 
celebrated the Constitutional Act of 1791 with revolutionary 
toasts.'* Meziére decided that the Government was at his heels, 
and took to them. Having felt ‘‘a violent desire to go to France”’ 
since the beginning of the Revolution, in May, 1793 he walked in 
three weeks to Philadelphia, where he sought employment from 
Genet in the hope of getting passage to France. 

While deciding what use to make of this energetic young 
zealot, Genet got him to prepare a memorandum entitled ‘‘Obser- 
vations sur l'état actuel du Canada et sur les dispositions Poli- 
tiques de ses habitants’’® which Meziére submitted on June 12. 
He pointed out that the British had only 6,000 men to defend 200 
leagues of frontier, and that the fortifications were in the same 
state as at the time of the Conquest, with the exception of Quebec, 


17P.A.C., C”E, vol. 11 (Amérique du Nord; Correspondence générale: Canada et 
Etats-Unis, 1651-1791, 1818), 262-4, ‘‘H. Mezitre, Américain, au citoyen Dalbarade, 
Ministre de la Marine, 15 nivoise An 2 [Jan. 4, 1794], Mémoire sur la situation du 
Canada et des Etats-Unis”; printed in Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XVII, 
1931, 194-201. Cf. Fauteux, ‘‘Henri Meziére,’’ for Mezitre’s academic record. 

18R, M. McLachlan, ‘‘Fleury Mesplet, the First Printer at Montreal’”’ (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 1906, 2nd Series, XII, Section II, 219, 262-4); F. X. Garneau, 
Histoire du Canada (Paris, 1920), II, 426. The toasts included “the abolition of 
feudalism,” “civil and religious liberty,” ‘‘freedom of the press,’’ ‘‘the French and 
Polish revolutions,” and ‘‘the repeal of the militia law and of all laws contrary to 
individual liberty.” 

19..0.C., France, Archives des Affaires étrangétres, Correspondance politique, 
Etats-Unis, vol. 37, pt. 6, 419-23. 
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which had been strengthened. The militia was a very feeble 
barrier against invasion, ‘‘for besides the jealousy which prevails 
between the Militiamen and their Officers, who are all young fops, 
it is notorious that the Canadians have no interest in leaving their 
own occupations to defend the posts, whose retaining concerns 
only the King, they say. And the Government so much distrusts 
the revolutionary spirit that it has not yet given arms to the 
Militiamen, waiting to distribute them when the occasion de- 
mands.’ Meziére thought that the Canadians owed to the French 
Revolution “‘the Constitution, a little less arbitrary than their 
first one, which was given them in 1791.’’ He considered the 
government thus established ‘‘un corps hermaphrodite.’”’ He 
pointed out that the Assembly was made up almost entirely of 
Canadians, among whom were “‘trois francais nés qui sont des 
vrais Républicains.’’ He made much of the Assembly’s struggle for 
the French language during the previous winter,”° and declared 
that unless the Governor’s veto power was ended, “The Can- 
adians would have no reluctance to shake off the yoke of their 
stupid tyrant.”’ 

He saw an “‘infinity”’ of other motives for revolt: the summary 
hangings for ‘‘non-royalisme’’ in the year after the cession; the 
arrest and flogging of ‘‘peasants’” for not giving way on winter 
roads with their heavily loaded sleighs to “English officers taking 
prostitutes for a drive’; the eviction of ‘‘peasants’’ from their 
homes to make way for Haldimand’s chdéteau; the burden of 
corvées; and the reservation of lucrative offices to Englishmen. 
He stressed the Canadian desire for revenge as a result of English 
monopoly of the export and import trades, which had resulted in 
high prices for Canadians, and explained the welcome given to the 
Americans in 1775 as due to this disposition of the Canadians. 
Subsequently the Government had still further embittered the 
habitants by new acts of oppression: persecution of American 
partisans and confiscation of the goods of suspected rebels. Among 
the sufferers he named Cazeau, Ducalvet, Jautard, Mesplet, 
Lusignan, and “several others still living.” 

Anticipating the objections that the Canadians’ ignorance, 
their prejudices, and their clergy were obstacles to their freedom, 
he declared that the townspeople had all the philosophical works; 
and that they read them, the French gazettes, and the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man with passionate attention. Patriotic songs 


20See T. Chapais, Histoire du Canada (Québec, 1921), II, 55-82; R. Christie, A 
History of the Late Province of Lower Canada (Quebec, 1848), I, 127-35. 
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had been learned by heart and sung at the opening of a “‘Club de 
Patriotes,’’ which in 1792 had numbered more than two hundred 
members. This club had defied the Government by publicly 
discussing French affairs, which had been forbidden by proclama- 
tion." He declared that the priests were despised ‘‘as infamous 
imposters who use the lie in their own interest,’’ and were as little 
respected as ‘‘a herd of hogs.’’ There were not ten of the ‘‘self- 
styled nobles,” and their ignorance and poverty aroused pity. 
Meziére summed up the present mood of French Canada thus: 
Finally I dare to say that the French Revolution has electrified the Canadians, 
and has done more to enlighten them in a year on natural rights than a century of 
reading would have done. Even since the French declaration of war against 
England [February 1, 1793] the Canadians have made such progress in reason that 
they do not fear to hope publicly that the French will have the best of it. Every 
day, they assemble in the cities in small groups, telling each other the news, re- 


joicing when it is favourable to the French, and being cast down (but not des- 
pondent) when it is unfavourable. 

I swear that the Canadians love the French; that the death of the Tyrant Capet 
[January 21, 1793] has indisposed only the Priests and the Government, which fear 
the coming of a Guillotine to Canada. I declare that the Canadians would rather 
cut themselves to bits than to fire a single shot against Frenchmen who should 
come to offer them liberty; I go further and say that they will show themselves 
worthy of enjoying liberty by their courage in defending it. There are in the 
Province of Lower Canada alone 60,000 brave and robust Canadians, in a situation 
to crush, at the least signal, all the rapacious English, who number not 24,000 men, 
troops included. 


Despite this confident picture, Meziére urged that the way of 
revolt should first be paved by the circulation of an address 
among the Canadians. Among the topics he suggested for it were 
the language question, ‘‘the absence of arts and belle lettres due 
to the homicidal Policy of England,’’ and the ‘‘substitution of the 
sovereignty of their nation to that of George III (and last, I hope).”’ 
He warned against circulating such an address before French forces 
were ready on the borders of Canada, since the ardour that it 
would inspire might die down if aroused prematurely. Offering 
to give further details viva voce at any time, he concluded with a 
fine flurry of rhetoric: “If one of those generous sentiments, fruit 
of the touching interest which France takes in the happiness of 
Peoples, engages the National Convention to break the shameful 
fetters in which groan the sons of France, sold by a King, you will 
reward my patriotic zeal, Citizen Minister, by giving me the 
opportunity to join their brave liberators, to avenge them or to 


Presumably the Royal Proclamation of May 25, 1792, published in the Quebec 
Gazette, Aug. 9, 1792. Text in Canadian Archives Report, 1921, Appendix B, 13-14. 
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die in fighting gloriously for Liberty and Equality. I have no 
other desire than that.’’ In closing he thanked Genet for wel- 
coming him like a brother ‘‘when I left my country, with no re- 
source but my courage, to seek in the arms of the French the 
liberty of which I saw no trace in Canada.’’ The revolutionary 
zeal of this twenty-one-year-old Montrealer appealed to the 
equally hotheaded minister, who was only ten years older, and 
Genet made Meziére one of his secretaries while planning a mission 
for him. 

The address, Les Francais libres a leurs fréres du Canada, which 
Genet drafted, probably after the model of Condorcet, in June, 
and which was printed as an eight-page pamphlet by July, includes 
some of Meziére’s suggestions.» The Canadians were urged to 
follow the American and French example in similar revolutionary 
rhetoric: ‘‘Canadians, it is time to rouse from the lethargic sleep 
in which you are plunged, arm yourselves, call to your aid your 
friends the Indians, count on the support of your neighbors and 
on that of the French . . . you will obtain liberty and independence, 
which energetic men never demand in vain.’’ The final pages gave 
a résumé of the advantages to be gained by revolt: Canada would 
become free and independent; it could ally itself with France and 
the United States; the Canadians could choose their own rulers; 
the veto would be abolished; Canadians could hold all offices; 
corvées would be ended; trade would be wholly free; there would 
be no fur-trade monopoly; seigneurial rights and privileges would 
be abolished, as would hereditary titles; there would be freedom of 
religion, with Catholic priests, named by the people as in the early 
Church, enjoying stipends according to their usefulness; there 
would be schools in every parish and town, and institutions of 
higher learning. 

Chilled by Washington and rebuffed by Hamilton in his efforts 
to collect the American war debt, Genet found a warmer welcome 
from Jefferson and made him his confidant in June, reading to him 
this address to the Canadians and a similar one destined for 
Louisiana. The French envoy, drunk on popular acclaim, relied 
on Jefferson’s sympathy with his course until early August, though 


“Full printed text, dated by hand “juin 1793,” in L.O.C., Affs. étran., Corr. pol., 
Etats-Unis, vol. 37, pt. 6, 439-42 v; referred to as printed, ibid., Supplement, vol. 28, 
pt. 2, 384, Genet a Hauterive, Philadelphie, 14 juillet 1793. Extracts in P.A.C., Q, 
vol. 69-2 (State Papers, Lower Canada), 224-6; printed in Kingsford, History, VII, 
387-9 n. R. Flenley, ‘‘The French Revolution and Quebec”’ (R. Flenley (ed.), Essays in 
Canadian History Presented to George Mackinnon Wrong for His Eightieth Birthday, 
Toronto, 1939, 56), suggests Condorcet’s La République francaise aux hommes libres as 
Genet’s model. 
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by the end of June the Secretary of State had already recorded his 
highly critical view of Genet.” 

On July 11 Consul Hauterive sought to sober his superior, 
whom he privately considered rash and imprudent, and whose 
projects in Louisiana and Canada he opposed.** Hauterive had 
doubtless been alarmed by the descent of Meziére, who reported to 
Genet from New York on July 8 that he had spent the money 
advanced him in clothing himself from head to foot for the cele- 
brations of the 4th and 14th; and that more money would be 
needed, though he realized the need for economy, if he were called 
upon to open a channel of communication with Canada. Meziére 
urged Genet not to lose sight of the Canadian plan: ‘‘To try, as 
you want to do, to bring liberty to my country, is to wish to make 
160,000 souls happy! How touching this idea must be to a feeling 
heart, to a Republican like yourself.’” He renewed his declaration 
of devotion to his country, and promised to be Genet’s “‘active and 
faithful instrument in all that you are good enough to attempt for 
its happiness.’’* On July 14 Genet replied to Hauterive that upon 
reflection he approved the latter’s reluctance to employ Meziére 
in the New York consulate. He, too, had hesitated to employ him, 
for should the fact become known to English agents, Meziére 
would be suspected of involvement in French plans and would be 
unable to return to Montreal.” 

Genet was doubtless confirmed in his opinion of Hauterive’s 
wisdom when he received a note written from New York on the 
morrow of Bastille Day: ‘You sleep, Brutus, and Rome lies in 
chains! .. . Quotation from Meziére ...To cure the malady of 
the South, the Remedy lies in the North. The unfortunate one 
who has come to you covered with his own blood could go take the 
waters at Niagara. Such is the opinion of several doctors of this 
Country. The interest you take in the invalid is shared here. It 
is on their behalf that I freely give you this recipe. But hasten to 
apply the remedy.’’? Now Genet had received word of the Cap 
Francois race riots of June 21-4, which occurred after General 
Galbaud and the French fleet became involved with the civil 
commissioners of San Domingo, and he had reported them to 
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Paris on July 6.28 The New York land speculators, among whom 
were many republican political figures and leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Societies, were concerned at this time with grants in Upper 
and Lower Canada, as well as with their own Genesee lands.’® 
Niagara was one of the chief points of frontier friction and a con- 
venient backdoor to Canada. 

Genet’s instructions to Meziére are dated only ‘‘1793,’’ but were 
probably drafted in July, after Hauterive had discouraged the 
plan to attach the young Canadian to the New York consulate. 
Since Meziére had supplied proofs of his desire to contribute to the 
emancipation of ‘‘our brothers the Canadians,’’ Genet declared: 

I name him agent of the French nation to this people oppressed by the English and 
I charge him to employ all the means that his zeal shall suggest to make spring up 
among them the sacred principles of the rights of man. To this end he will go to 
the frontiers of Canada, establish Correspondence with Canadians whose sentiments 
correspond to his, and convey to them the address of which I send him a large 
number of copies and in which I have developed the political views of the Republic 
with regard to the Canadians. To reimburse Citizen Meziére for his trouble and 


expense, I put him on a salary of twelve hundred livres, from the funds of the lega- 
tion, which will be paid him either quarterly or every six months.*° 


Supplied by Consul Hauterive with $222, and with a bill of 
$155 from a Mr. Hale, an Albany merchant, on Colonel Stevens, 
Meziére went to Cumberland Head on Lake Champlain. His 
report to Genet, from New York on September 20, tells the story 
of his proceedings.* For $100 he hired as a French agent and 
courier in Canada Jacques Rous, a Canadian who had emigrated 
in 1777 and who in 1789 had established an inn on the New York 
side of the border at the foot of the lake, at the place now known 
after him as Rouse’s Point. Rous had been ‘particularly recom- 
mended by Colonel Hay.” This was Udney Hay, a Scottish 
Albany trader who had been an army commissary during the 
American Revolution and was now a leading figure of both the 
New York and the Chittenden County (Vermont) Democratic 
Societies, a rabidly republican politician and as such an enthusiastic 
supporter of Genet, and Ira Allen’s New York agent for Vermont 
lands.** Meziére found Rous “‘intelligent, and a friend of Liberty 
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and Equality,’’ and entrusted him with letters to “people in 
Montreal, whom I believe to be the most discreet and best dis- 
posed, in which I sought to convey all the warmth of the Re- 
publicanism which reigns in France today, giving them hope of an 
approaching liberation and urging them from all manner of motives 
to use their influence to hasten this happy and desirable epoch.” 
To his own compositions he added “several American papers 
mentioning the repeated Successes of the Great Nation over its 
enemies, several leaves of the Journal of Gorsas** in which the 
death of the Tyrant Capet is fully justified; the Rights of Man by 
Paine* (English and French, Ist, 2nd, & 3rd parts); Observations 
of Mr. Kintoche on the French Revolution; some patriotic songs; 
and finally 350 copies of the address to the Canadians. . . [and] 
a dozen copies of a Sermon preached on the Fourth of July last 
by the Minister Miller, Presbyterian,* which, being full of sound 
ideas of liberty, can only have a very happy effect on members of 
this Sect, very numerous at Montreal.” 

After going to Montreal with this mixed bag of propaganda 
for all tastes, Rous reported back to Meziére that the latter’s 
presence on the shores of Lake Champlain was known and that his 
arrest had been ordered. Rous may possibly have been playing a 
double game, for he was later the principal agent of John Richard- 
son, magistrate and head of the secret service in Montreal, in 
ferreting out French emissaries. According to Richardson in 1805, 
Rous was “‘personally acquainted with Clinton the Vice-President, 
and by him considered a good Democrat.’’** It is curious that 
“In. Fontfreyde,’’ who was coroner of Clinton County in 1788, in 
writing to Genet from ‘‘Lake Champlain’? on September 25, 
mentioned meeting Meziére upon his return from Canada at the 
beginning of the month; found him pleasant, but perhaps too 
young for his mission; and exclaimed: “‘to what a man Governor 

38Antoine-Joseph Gorsas, a Girondist deputy, whose attack on Marat in Le Courier 
led to a raid on his printing establishment in March, 1793, and to his flight to Normandy 
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Clinton has sent him!’’*? But in any case Meziére’s presence was 
soon made known to the Canadian officials through official 
channels.** 

Rous reported that Meziére’s friends in Montreal were afraid 
to write him, but sent their signatures as “sign of reception of my 
dispatches.”” Rous was to supply a verbal report, while Laforgue, 
a fur-trader expected at Lake Champlain in a week or two, would 
supply written ones. Meziére’s despatches had been circulated, 
with the exception of the crucial address, which his friends had 
decided not to make public as yet, “‘for, as they observed, with a 
people wholly plunged in the dense shadows of ignorance and 
slavery, it is not fitting to suddenly cause to shine the Sun of 
Liberty at noon.” It is clear that revolutionary enthusiasm and 
enlightenment were not as widespread at Montreal as Meziére 
had indicated to Genet. Even his radical friends were reluctant 
to risk the redoubled surveillance which foreign correspondence 
would incur. But Rous reported that public opinion was ‘‘forever 
fixed in favour of the French, and it seems the present war of 
England against this generous People has caused a new horror of 
the English government.’’ Whatever means ‘“‘English Despotism”’ 
took to deceive the Canadians on the state of France proved of 
little avail against their enthusiasm. ‘“‘Nothing is so common, even 
in the country, as the cry of Vivent les Francois! ‘We hope to see 
our brothers,’ the townspeople tell the peasants, and these, as if 
they feared that what was said was intended to tease them, reply: 
‘But is it really true that we shall see Nos bonnes gens,’ and tears of 
regret furrow the cheeks of the old people.”” The Government’s 
opposition to making French the legislative language should pro- 
duce “a great commotion’”’ at the next session in December. 
(Meziére, knowing the value of the language question in fostering 
unrest, regretted that it had not been included in the address to 
the Canadians. He suggested that it might be inserted in another 
address, sent simultaneously with copies of the new French Con- 
stitution of June, 1793.) Rous’s report went on to say that the 
Canadian press, despite the severe eye of the Government, had not 
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been silent about the good fortune of French arms. Indeed 
Mesplet had been so active that the Governor had banned his 
Gazette from the post office, after it had printed a discussion of the 
origin of governments, ‘“‘which did not flatter that of Canada in the 
least.” 

The British troops remained at the same strength as in the 
spring. No naval force was on hand, since the frigate which had 
convoyed the summer merchant fleet had been called to Halifax. 
When Rous left Montreal, two ships were loading grain for 
Madeira, two were taking on furs for London, and four or five 
others, staves. All were expected to sail at the beginning of 
October, and the Canadians hoped that the French fleet at New 
York would make them change their destination. ‘‘Nothing so 
easy as to attack them at the mouth of the St. Lawrence.’”’ Rous 
closed his verbal report to Meziére by declaring that ‘‘the French 
flag would only have to show itself to free Canada,” and the latter 
expressed firm faith in the statement. 

Meziére urged an immediate naval expedition against Quebec. 
The St. Lawrence would be open until December, while only a 
month was needed ‘‘to complete the affair.” During the month 
required for the fleet’s voyage to Canada, ‘‘one would redouble the 
pamphlets, bulletins, and addresses,” and Meziére himself would 
proceed again to the border with the plan to be followed by the 
Canadians when the French fleet appeared. Since the English 
fleet could not reach Quebec until spring, there would be plenty of 
time to prepare the Canadians to defend “‘the precious treasure that 
the generous French would have entrusted to them, against all 
attacks from without.” It was important to maintain a sure and 
constant channel for communications between New York and 
Montreal. No written despatches were to be hoped for from 
Montreal, but verbal reports would be nearly as good. Colonel 
Hay had told him of persons at Albany and “Squeensborough”’ 
(Skenesborough), through whose hands letters to Rous might pass. 
Meziére concluded with the disarming observation: ‘‘It may be, 
Citizen, that I have committed some errors; I am young; but it is 
impossible that I have lacked zeal or goodwill.’’ He added a 
summary account: of the $377 he had received, $100 had been 
paid to Rous, his own expenses had amounted to $147, and 
“Brochures, papers, etc.”’ to “$3014,”’ leaving $100, which was to be 
taken as an advance and deduction from salary for clothing and 
to pay small debts in Canada. 
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II 


While the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Desforgues, who 
had come into office with the downfall of the Gironde in June, was 
writing Genet on July 30 sharply censuring his course and the 
American cabinet was preparing to ask his recall, Genet reported 
home on July 31 that the great ends of his mission must await the 
meeting of Congress, when the representative of the peoples 
would avenge the obstructions placed in his path by the executive 
and ‘“‘positively electrify America.’’ Meanwhile, he noted with 
satisfaction, he had ‘‘prepared the Revolution of New Orleans and 
Canada.’*® Confronted in July with the arrival in the Chesa- 
peake of the mutinous French fleet from San Domingo, Genet 
adopted the idea of using it against the British in the north. He 
advised the Minister of Foreign Affairs on August 2 that he was 
sending the naval vessels ‘‘to destroy the English fishery at New- 
foundland, to capture more than 600 vessels which are to be found 
there with a 50-gun ship of the line and a frigate; to retake St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, capture the rich convoy ready to sail from 
Hudson's Bay, and burn Halifax, which has been left unguarded 
in order to reinforce the West Indies garrisons. Thence they will 
bring their booty here, make repairs promptly, embark the corps 
of French and American volunteers which I am forming in Virginia, 
and go immediately to take possession of New Orleans, after having 
made an attack in passing on La Providence [Nassau], the resort 
of all English pirates.’ In a letter of August 15, the plan showed 
some development: after burning Halifax, the fleet was to go up 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec, ‘‘to sound the dispositions of the 
Canadians, whom my agents excite to insurrection.’ 

Genet arrived in New York on August 7 to reorganize the fleet, 
which he had ordered there from the Chesapeake late in July. He 
considered General Galbaud “either a traitor or a fool,’’ and 
planned to send him home for trial by the Convention. On 
failing to incite the fleet to further mutiny, Galbaud fled to 
Canada, but later returned to the States when Dorchester ordered 
him sent to England.*®? On October 23 Dorchester professed to 
Dundas his belief that Galbaud’s pretended quarrel with Genet 
had been used to further the latter’s intrigues in Canada.“ This 
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was an early instance of the increasing inability of the Canadian 
officials to make distinctions as the flood of clerical and royalist 
émigrés, San Domingo refugees, and French travellers of all 
descriptions washed up on Canada’s shores. On December 24 
Genet coldly offered Galbaud passage back to France, ‘‘Since the 
English have scorned in you, as in Dumouriez your friend and 
patron, the traitor from whose treachery they had profited.’’ 

Meanwhile Genet had succeeded in getting half of the mutinous 
fleet off on its expedition to the north. The “‘vast plan,’’ which he 
thought on August 2 would succeed ‘‘because no one could foresee 
it,”’** had dwindled somewhat by October 4, when he drafted 
Admiral Sercey’s instructions.** The squadron, consisting of two 
ships of the line and two frigates, which had aboard 300 volunteers 
from the San Domingo troops, 5 field-pieces, a company of 
dragoons, and arms for 300 men, was to destroy the Newfoundland 
fisheries, retake St. Pierre and Miquelon, “insult Halifax in 
passing,’’ and demand the surrender of the prisoners taken at the 
two islands in the Gulf. On its return it was ‘‘to sound the dis- 
positions of our former brothers the French of Acadia; make 
descents on their coasts, not to pillage them, but to spread among 
them our principles, our Constitution of June 24, 1793, our 
patriotic songs, the Bulletin, and revolutionary addresses that I 
have drawn up for the Canadians.’’ The squadron was then to 
return to New York to refit. Genet passed on to Sercey the details 
of Halifax’s defenceless condition, which had been supplied to 
him on August 26 by the omniscient Colonel Hay.*’ 

The admiral was given a free hand to adopt his own means to 
achieve the ends which Genet set forth, but Meziére was attached 
to him as political agent: ‘Since you will often find yourself in the 
position, during the campaign, to make proclamations, to pursue 
correspondences, to call upon the enemy to capitulate, to summon 
them to surrender, or to pay ransom; to send ashore to sound the 
dispositions of the inhabitants, to raise recruits, or to buy things 
of which the Squadron may have need, I have attached to you, 
for the duration of the campaign, in the role of Political Agent, 
one of my secretaries, the Citizen Meziére, a young Canadian full 
of intelligence and Patriotism, who has already rendered essential 
services to the Republic.’”** Two young French officers who had 
escaped from Halifax were also attached to the squadron, doubtless 
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as guides for any attack on that place. Genet’s orders to Meziére 
to join the fleet at the same salary as before were also dated 
October 4. The latter reported on the fleet from New York the 
following day, and on October 9 sent another brief note to Genet 
from Sandy Hook. The Minister sent a farewell note to his 
protégé on the 11th.*® 

It was only a few days after Meziére’s departure on his second 
mission that his father wrote from Montreal, warning him to avoid 
“espionage, treason, &c.’’ A friend, who signed himself ‘Jon 
Charles’”’ and wrote a very French English, reported that he had 
delivered Meziére’s letter to his father, and that one William 
Henry McNeil was planning to disgrace him and cut off his ears if 
he ever reappeared in Canada. Since there was grave danger of 
letters being intercepted at St. Johns, ‘Jon Charles” declared: ‘I 
shall rite [sic] you Every safe Opportunity, but you must not rite 
me.’®° The English were reported very suspicious, and ‘‘Most 
downhearted with rapport [sic] to their fleet going home.” The 
French were determined that they ‘‘some time or other shall have a 
republican government.” ‘‘Jon Charles’ also reported General 
Galbaud’s escape from Quebec, and added: ‘‘I told sum English 
Gentle men the other day that if the English would drink less 
porter and Eat less roast Beef and speak More softly they would 
not be taken in so Often by the french.”” He suggested that 
Meziére announce the coming of a French fleet by means of 
advertisements in the New York gazettes, for which he suggested 
a crude code. There was “a Mr. McLain in New York a printer 
that sends papers to Canada.”” These Montreal letters probably 
reached Genet by the band of Laforgue, for on October 24 the 
Minister wrote Fontfreyde at ‘‘Lac Champlain Sarnake [Saranac] 
N.Y.” that he had received his letter of September 24 from La- 
forgue. With regard to Fontfreyde’s criticism of Meziére, Genet 
observed: ‘‘He did not entirely fulfil his mission as I should have 
liked and I have embarked him on the American Squadron as an 
interpreter. I should be delighted to find a sincere friend of liberty 
and independence who would take it upon himself to replace him 
in bringing to our former brothers of Canada news of their old 
fatherland.”” Laforgue and Fontfreyde were to take steps to see 
that news reached Canada. Genet forwarded some pamphlets on 
‘“‘the present state of our affairs.’”™ 
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The continually mutinous fleet, which had added so much to 
Genet’s cares during the hectic summer, ran true to form. Once 
at sea, a naval council of war decided that it was impossible to 
fulfil the essential part of Genet’s instructions ‘‘without too much 
exposure of ships and sailors.”” It would be best, considering the 
season, merely to attempt to intercept the fur convoy while making 
sail for France. Not much time was wasted on this face-saving 
effort, since Meziére found himself at Brest on November 2.2 In 
all events the expedition would not have enjoyed the advantage of 
surprise, for there had been an English spy in the fleet at New 
York® and its aims were known at Halifax in detail before it was at 
sea. Lieutenant-Governor John Wentworth informed Lieutenant- 
Governor Carleton of New Brunswick on October 11 that he had 
word from New York of the expedition. Carleton passed on the 
word to his brother, Dorchester, from Fredericton on October 21, 
adding that similar reports had prevailed there during the sum- 
mer.** And Dorchester considered a report from Sandy Hook in 
Council on October 25, when the question was raised whether 
the convoy should sail in view of the departure of the French fleet 
for the St. Lawrence.* 


Ill 


Though revolutionary France must have been a strange world 
for the young Montrealer, in whose wake were letters from his 
father asking for “‘signs of life’’ and from his mother warning that 
late hours were bad for him,** Meziére was not long in finding his 
feet. He was soon in touch with Jean-Jacques Bréard, the Cana- 
dian-born son of one of Bigot’s aides who had returned to France 
in 1760. Bréard, primarily an orator given to declaiming mag- 
nificently ‘‘Je suis né dans un pays libre” and “‘J’ai sucé le lait 
d'une sauvage,” often presided over the Convention, of which he 
had been secretary and of which he became president on February 
8, 1793. He was to become president of the Conseil des Anciens 
under the Directory.57 Meziére entrusted his credentials from 
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Genet to Bréard, and probably was encouraged by him, as one 
revolutionary rhetorician to another, to submit to d’Albaréde, the 
Minister of the Marine, his ‘‘Mémoire sur la situation du Canada 
et des Etats-Unis,” which is dated ‘15 nivoise An 2” (January 4, 
1794).*8 

After recounting his own career and referring to his first report 
to Genet,®® Meziére urged French intervention in Canada. The 
idea was not novel at the time, for Létombe, who had left Boston 
for Paris on September 17 and later served as Consul-General at 
Philadelphia, had submitted a memorandum on the United States 
and Canada to the Committee of Public Safety on December 9,°° 
while on November 26 Isafien and Talien had urged an attack 
upon Britain in North America, and had offered suggestions for 
instigating revolution in Canada and Nova Scotia.* The decision 
to recall Genet in disgrace had been taken on October 11, but one 
of his most cherished projects had not been abandoned.® Meziére 
discounted the Canadian reaction to Bigot’s bungling, and stressed 
the anti-monarchist feeling which existed in Canada, ‘“‘since a 
King sold it and a King bought it”’ in ‘‘a horrible traffic of men.”’ 
He also made much of anti-English feeling, and of Canadian 
sympathy for the American Revolution. He offered an interesting, 


if doubtless highly coloured, picture of Canadian feeling about the 
French Revolution: 


It was as if the French Revolution took place in Canada, and as if the delights 
that it promised made the Canadians feel more bitterly their separation from this 
great country. The revolutionary papers reached us then; more than once we 
watered them with our tears, more than once they were carried in triumph in the 
clubs and private societies in the bosom of which we sang the dawn of Liberty, its 
progress, and the struggle against the thick clouds of superstition and tyranny. 
Such transports alarmed the Government, which had believed, because of the few 
means of instruction offered in Canada, that its inhabitants must be automatons, 
beings insensitive to their senseless state. They were unaware that the men of all 
countries are imbued with the germ of liberty. Soon the Canadians rose together 
to demand a reform. After many disputes England gave them a form of govern- 


ment designed nearly after its own pattern. Thus Canada owed to France in 1791 
a small improvement of its lot. 


But the Constitutional Act of 1791 had not satisfied the Canadians. 
They were discontented with the Governor’s veto and the status 
of the French language. They were not only unfortunate, but 
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aware of their misfortune; and they breathed “hatred and ven- 
geance against the English.”” ‘‘But what else can they do, without 
arms, without leadership, without support? I cannot close this 
part of my exposé without expressing the firm hope that I possess 
to see once more Canada, my country, soon liberated from the 
yoke of its imbecile tyrant. Like other countries, it will owe to 
the French its independence and its happiness.”’ 

There are only glimpses of Meziére’s subsequent career in 
France. In November, 1795 he was freed at Brest, after having 
been mistakenly arrested. He supplied proofs of “his excellent 
record of patriotism’’ and carried a pass of the Commissaire de la 
Marine good on the first ship sailing for North American ports. 
Presumably he was to take part in Adet’s revival of Genet’s 
schemes, after the interlude in which Fauchet had let them drop. 
In April, 1799 he wrote to his sister, Madame [Adrien Régis] 
Berthelot of Montreal, who had refused to answer his letters, 
from Bordeaux, where he was ‘‘Comissaire du Directoire Executif, 
prés l’administration muncipale du canton de Bordeaux, extra 
muros.”’ On July 23, 1806, he wrote his “brother,’’ Louis Le- 
vesque, from Bordeaux, where he was a customs inspector, weary 
of the Revolution and concerned about his loss of reputation at 
home. On September 2, 1807, he wrote from Bordeaux to his 
brother-in-law Jean Delisle, or ‘‘M. [Joseph] Papineau, notaire.” 
He was then clearly homesick for the Canada he had so lightly left 
in 1793, as he still was in 1814 when Dr. Pierre de Sales Laterriére 
reported meeting him as prefect of police at Bordeaux, and being 
indebted to him for the advice to go to England at once, as 
Napoleon had returned from Elba.® 

Meziére finally came home after the recurrent alarms in Canada 
about French emissaries died down with the close of the Napole- 
onic Wars. He wrote his sister, Madame Douaire de Bondy, on 
February 1, 1816, from New York, where he was teaching French, 
of his desire to end his days with her at home. He also wrote an 
old family friend, Judge Foucher, who obtained permission for his 
return to Montreal in August. On September 3 Meziére signed a 
declaration of repentance and future loyalty before Jean-Marie 
Mondelet, justice of the peace at Montreal. After entering into 
a brief partnership with Charles-Bernard Pasteur, publisher of 
Le Spectateur canadien, in 1817, on August 1, 1818 Meziére, who 
described himself as an ‘“anglo-canadien,” founded at Montreal 
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a magazine called L’Abeille canadienne, which continued publi- 
cation for six months. Its prospectus declared: ‘“‘We have had the 
notion of publishing a periodical, in which, with due respect to 
Religion, morals, and legitimate authority, we should be able to 
follow critically and with discernment all that concerns the 
Sciences, the Arts, and Literature.’’** This older and wiser 
Meziére, fearing the influence of “‘certain productions thrown off 
from the Old World because of the bloody catastrophes which they 
occasioned,’’® proposed to establish an intellectual bridge between 
the Old World and the New that would be literary and orthodox. 
L’ Abeille published the writings of Ducis, Delille, Saint-Lambert, 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, La Haye, and Voltaire’s criticism and 
poetry. It would seem that the reformed revolutionary could not 
wholly renounce his youthful enthusiasm for the philosophes. 


IV 


The movement which Meziére had launched in Canada 
steadily gathered strength after he was carried off to France by 
the fleet in October, 1793. On November 10 John Stevens, just 
back from three days at the Vermont General Assembly, reported 
to Genet that the Vermonters informed him that “the French 
Inhabitants in the Canadas profess as openly as they Dear 
Considering the Bondage they are kept in by the British Govern- 
ment Firm Republican Principles.”’ Stevens’s son-in-law, a 
British half-pay officer who spoke French, was ready to quit 
Canada, since he was “sure the moment a Descent was made by 
the Republicans of France that the French Inhabitants would 
Cut the throats of all that they thought to be in the British 
interest.’ Fontfreyde reported from Plattsburg on January 22, 
1794 that he had disposed in Canada of most of the papers sent 
by Genet, though Canadians and travellers were forbidden by 
proclamation to discuss affairs of the day.*’ 

On January 28 René Gatier, the Canadian-born son of a 
French father, who had quit Quebec on January 17 because of his 
pro-French sentiments, wrote to Genet from New Haverhill. He 
had heard talk of a French invasion, to which most of the Cana- 
dians were favourable. He judged the time ripe, as there were few 
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troops in Quebec.** On February 4, another fugitive from Quebec, 
Dr. Timothée O’Connor, wrote from Philadelphia, asking em- 
ployment in the French service. He had studied medicine in Paris, 
gone to Canada in 1781, married a French-Canadian wife, and 
recently lost the confidence of the clergy and seigneurs because of 
his revolutionary sentiments. He had made a speech at the 
Constitutional Club in 1791 warning the Canadians against 
choosing a majority of English representatives, considering that 
these clubs were electoral machines for the English merchants. 
Faced with growing disfavour, he had fled through the woods, 
guided by two Indians and spending nine nights out in the snow.*® 
On February 13 Jacques Rous reported in atrocious French that 
he had circulated Genet’s address in undercover fashion ‘‘in all 
the parishes of Canada.’’ The Government was alarmed by its 
success, and had got the priests to preach loyalism from the pulpit. 
This was clearly a reference to Bishop Hubert’s strongly loyalist 
circular letter of the previous November 9, issued at Dorchester’s 
request, which was to be re-read by the curés “‘as many times as 
appears necessary to you.”’ Rous declared that Genet was blamed 
for the unrest in Canada. General ‘‘Garbau”’ had spent ten days 
with Rous while escaping from Quebec, leading Captain Hope to 
curse his place.’° 

Despite Genet’s replacement on February 22, 1794 by the less 
aggressive Fauchet, who had strict orders to respect American 
neutrality and to halt his predecessor’s expeditionary projects,” 
the seed planted in Canada by Meziére bore bloody fruit in 1794. 
It had fallen upon the fertile soil of the habitant’s discontent with 
the new English seigneurs, who sought to increase the old feudal 
dues, and of French-Canadian unrest under a new and unfamiliar 
system of government, which imposed further burdens on the 
people.”? While the élite of seigneurs and clergy were horrified by 
the guillotining of Louis XVI and by the Terror,” the people 
found the Jacobin gospel of Genet’s emissaries appealing. In 
February Dorchester feared the establishment of “the Party 
distinction of Aristocrat and Democrat,”’ as a result of ‘‘the 
seditious papers scattered about the country.’ A copy of Les 
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Frangais libres, which had been read in at least one instance at a 
church door to the Sunday gathering of habitants and had become 
widely known as ‘‘Le Catéchisme,’’ came into Attorney-General 
Monk’s hands in January.”® 

The agitation was furthered by American land hunger, which 
showed a blithe disregard for the disputed boundary.”’ Dor- 
chester himself anticipated an American war, as his speech to the 
Seven Nations on February 10 made abundantly clear.”* This 
utterance, with its threat of Indian warfare on the frontier, roused 
the Vermonters to warlike mood. In March the Chittenden 
County Democratic Society replied to Dorchester, declaring that 
Vermont wanted peace with the Canadians, but if the latter were 
misled by the British, there would be trouble. The statement 
was printed in New York through the good offices of Colonel Hay, 
together with the constitution of the Colchester Society, which 
Fauchet characterized as containing ‘‘the purest and most ele- 
mentary principles of Democracy.’’’® The Vermont press engaged 
in much twisting of the British lion’s tail during the spring, and by 
the end of May Ira Allen’s Alburg militia had virtually besieged 
the British garrison at Pointe au Fer.*° 

As the menace from without increased, unrest in Quebec grew 
greater. In April the Montreal voyageurs rose and freed their 
fellow Joseph Léveillé, who was being pilloried for signing one 
contract after breaking another. Popular feeling ran so high that 
the authorities were forced to let the matter pass.*! In May there 
was a general refusal of the militiamen to choose by the unfamilar 
British method of balloting the 2,000 men that Dorchester had 
ordered out under the new Militia Act against the threat of an 
American war.*®? At Quebec the men broke ranks ‘into a Mob, 
refusing to ballot or be commanded.” A private threw up his 
hat and cried out, ‘‘Vivent les Francois!’ while a sergeant en- 
couraged the riot. At nearby Charlesbourg and Beauport a 
small-scale revolution broke out for a few days, with a mob of 
300 men armed with muskets, hunting knives, hayforks, and 
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flails patrolling the roads lest ‘“‘one come to enlist them.’’** There 
was another less turbulent assemblage at Céte-des-Neiges near 
Montreal, on the report that the habitants were to be disarmed 
and taken from their families to be soldiers.* The talk reported 
in the depositions zealously collected by Monk was frankly 
revolutionary. Canadians who remained loyal were threatened 
with having their houses burned, with disembowelling, decapi- 
tation, and having their heads carried on a pole.* 

But with arrests and mild repressive measures under the Alien 
and Sedition Act passed at the end of May—Dorchester refused to 
be panicked by Monk’s alarmism into using the regulars—and 
with the evaporation of the expected Vermont invasion and with 
the failure of a French fleet to appear as anticipated between 
Pentecost and Corpus Christi in June, the agitation collapsed.*’ 
Monk won himself nomination to the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, and appointment as chief justice of the court of King’s 
Bench in Montreal by his zeal in running down inconsequential 
French sympathizers and in conducting a counter-propaganda 
campaign with his Loyal Associations. These were supported by 
the English merchants, the seigneurs, and the clergy without much 
backing from the people, despite the fervent tribute of Curé 
Plessis of Quebec to the blessings of British rule in his sermon of 
June 29 on the death of Bishop Briand.** The negotiations for 
Jay’s Treaty eased the threat from Vermont, but the land specu- 
lators of that notoriously wily region had learned that French 
intrigues could be used to further their own ends. 

The recurrent alarms about French emissaries on the Vermont 
and New York border and French fleets in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which troubled the Canadian authorities from 1793 onward, had 
abundant foundation in fact, for Adet revived Genet’s schemes in 
1796 and France was slow to lose interest in North America. 
These alarms were not merely the product of the excited imagina- 
tions of nervous men, many of whom had lived through one 
revolution in America and dreaded another in Canada as the old 
eighteenth-century order crumbled. But the mistake of these 
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officials was to over-estimate French-Canadian enthusiasm for 
such projects, which was small after 1797, and to confuse a 
growing French-Canadian nationalism and North American re- 
publicanism with loyalty to a France which had perished in the 
Terror. It is still not sufficiently realized that many of the later 
‘French conspiracies’’ were largely the work of Yankee and Yorker 
land speculators, who thus sought to even the odds which favoured 
the official speculators at Quebec. And the pervasive fear of 
‘French emissaries’”’ blinded the officials to the value of French 
émigrés in bringing about Quebec’s cultural divorce from France. 
Through their notable role in developing the classical colleges and 
parish schools, the forty-five émigré priests who were admitted to 
Canada*® instilled a horror of the French Revolution which has 
left a lasting impression on the French-Canadian mind. A fils de 
la révolution in Quebec today is not a Communist, but a spiritual 
heir of 1789. 
MASON WADE 

Windsor, Vermont. 
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CANADIAN—WEST INDIAN UNION, 1884-1885 


EST known among the movements for federation within the 
British Empire in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries are those which succeeded. The paths toward the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa have been carefully charted. Less often 
studied are the failures; yet some of these failures provide valuable 
information on the nature of the interrelationships within the 
Empire, and in some cases made direct or indirect contributions 
toward intra-imperial understanding or toward closer economic 
ties. One of the most interesting and instructive is the attempt 
made in the early 1880’s to form a union of Canada with some or 
all of Britain’s West Indian colonies. 

The Canadian—West Indian union movement of 1884-5 was 
not the first effort to bring closer together Britain’s American 
possessions; such projects go back at least to the eighteenth 
century. The circumstances of the period, however, both in the 
Empire as a whole and in the colonies concerned, made success 
more likely than it would have been earlier. Federation was in the 
air, and such a regional union could be supported as a step toward 
a wider imperial federation. More practical arguments could be 
advanced both in Canada and in the West Indies. In Canada, the 
Conservatives under Sir John Macdonald had just been returned 
to office after a campaign in which the development of the Do- 
minion’s trade with all the world, and with the West Indies in 
particular, had been one of the leading battle cries. Those islands, 
on the other hand, were going through a severe economic crisis, 
made worse by the depression of the 1870’s, and complicated by 
political disturbances centring in Jamaica. 

In the years before 1880, a number of Canadian moves toward 
promoting closer ties with the British West Indies had been made, 
most of them designed to increase intercolonial trade. Among 
them were: a reciprocity proposal in 1855, the commission sent out 
by the Confederate Council of Trade in 1866, a slight reduction in 
the Canadian tariff on sugar two years later, and various attempts 
to establish a line of steamers to run between Canadian and West 
Indian ports.! Political union seems to have received relatively 
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little attention at this time, though it is interesting to note that 
the second statement in the programme of Canada First, the 
nationalist movement of the 1870's, was ‘‘closer trade relations 
with the British West India islands, with a view to ultimate 
political connection.’ 

The West Indian colonies themselves had displayed an in- 
creasing interest in furthering trade with Canada, an example 
being the warm reception given the trade commission of 1866. 
The absence of positive action may be ascribed both to conditions 
in the islands and to the disapproval displayed earlier by the 
Imperial Government toward reciprocity proposals.* By the 
1880's, however, the planters and business men ofthe islands were 
ready to listen to almost any scheme which promised relief from 
their pressing economic and political ills. With many of them 
depression was a chronic state of affairs. Since the abolition of 
slavery in 1833, the islands had been paying the penalty of their 
dependence on sugar alone, a situation complicated by a multitude 
of other evils, from labour troubles to a maladjusted tax structure.‘ 
Such panaceas as the introduction of coolie labour alleviated but 
did not cure, and only in Jamaica had there been much progress 
toward crop diversification. No help was in sight. In 1883 The 
Times, commenting on the depressed state of the West Indies, 
pointed out that where in 1831 an island population of 958,840 
had produced exports valued at £9,932,500, fifty years later, when 
the population had increased to 1,493,062, exports had declined to 
£8,904,000.° 

Economic distress alone, however, would hardly have impelled 
island leaders to consider seriously a step with such far-reaching 
consequences as political union with Canada, however ready they 
may have been to develop trade with the Dominion. Most 
vigorous support for federation came from the frustrated reformers 
of Jamaica, some of whom were by 1884 ready to contemplate 
union not merely with Canada, but, if their grievances were not 
remedied, with the United States.° 

Jamaica’s political history since the abolition of slavery had 
been stormy. Her planters had fought abolition to the end and 
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had not accepted defeat gracefully. Constant quarrels over taxes 
and wages, and the generally intransigeant attitude of the ruling 
white classes toward the Negroes, had finally, in 1866, led to a 
Negro rising. Savagely repressed, the rising had as an aftermath 
the recall of the Governor and the abolition of the Jamaican 
Legislative Assembly. That body, which had long needed reform, 
was replaced by a Legislative Council consisting of six, later nine, 
official and nine unofficial members, the latter appointed.’ 

There was dissatisfaction from the first with a form of govern- 
ment which afforded so little direct representation. Agitation for 
change, mounting in intensity with continuing economic distress, 
at first met with little sympathy from the Imperial Government. 
By 1883, however, quarrels between the Governor and his Council 
had culminated in the resignation in a body of its unofficial 
members. A Royal Commission, sent out to study conditions in 
the West Indies, included among its other recommendations 
changes in the Jamaican government.*® 

The reform which resulted consisted mainly in making the 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council elected rather than 
appointed, while giving them additional powers over financial 
matters. To those of the island’s political leaders who hoped for 
something like a return of the Assembly, this was a betrayal. 
Many of them felt, in the words of an address to the Governor 
drawn up in one of the many indignation meetings held after the 
changes had been announced, that “‘the whole scheme is an 
elaborate attempt to impose upon the people a shadow of power 
for the substance.’ Reflection, and the firm refusal of the 
Colonial Office to consider any further changes, helped to calm 
the agitation, but there still remained through the spring of 1884 a 
strong feeling that Crown colony government was very unlikely 
to solve the many problems with which Jamaica was faced. It 
was in this atmosphere of political tension that the question of 
Canadian—West Indian union was first seriously raised. 

While the possibility of finding in federation with Canada a 
solution for both the economic and the political troubles of the 
West Indies may have been discussed in the islands, the first 
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definite proposal at this time came from Canada. The earliest 
advocate of federation in the 1880's, and its chief lobbyist, was 
an obscure Toronto writer and promoter, A. Spencer Jones. Born 
in England of Barbadian parents, he had many relatives in that 
island and in Demerara through whom he may have become 
acquainted with West Indian affairs." His first move in a carefully 
planned campaign for the federation of Canada and the West 
Indies seems to have been a letter to the editor of the Toronto 
Mail, written late in May, 1882, at the request of a group of 
financiers interested in the establishment of the Planters’ Bank, an 
institution chartered to do business in the islands.” 

Jones professed to see in the chartering of this bank, and in the 
subsidy which the Canadian Government had granted at about 
the same time to a line of steamers sailing to the islands, proof of 
its sympathy “with all measures tending to foster intercourse 
between Canada and our fellow subjects in the West Indies.’’"* He 
continued: 


May not Sir John Macdonald, with his usual farsightedness, be contemplating a 
day, not very distant, when increased mutual knowledge, and commercial and 
financial intercourse, may render West Indians desirous of becoming politically 
attached to Canada as Federal provinces of our Dominion? . .. Do I assume too 
much in believing that our Canadian Richelieu sees with prophetic eye the period— 
not so distant—when we shall possess a great South as well as a great West; when 
Legislators from the golden shores of the Pacific and the fertile plains of the Saskat- 
chewan, from the smiling fields of Ontario and the ancient cities of the St. Lawrence, 
from the forest of New Brunswick and the rocky coasts of Nova Scotia, shall sit in 
Parliament with their fellow British-Canadians from the lands of perpetual summer? 


There is no evidence that Jones had anything more than wishful 
thinking on which to base this rhetorical flight. He had not at that 
time met Macdonald, though he had already established a repu- 
tation as a loyal Conservative worker. He repaired the omission 
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during the spring of 1883, at about the time that he began in 
earnest his efforts to gain backing for his union scheme in the 
islands. His attention was turned first to Jamaica. On April 4, 
1883, there appeared in the Colonial Standard and Jamaica 
Despatch, one of the leading anti-Government papers, a letter in 
which Jones suggested confederation with Canada as “the only 
remedy for all the evils which now afflict your body politic.”” Such 
a confederation would give Jamaica back its local legislature, 
would recruit its finances, would develop its vast but unused 
natural resources, and would provide new and wider fields of 
action for its aspiring and ambitious young men. All this could be 
done without relinquishing ‘‘the proud title of British subject.” 

The Colonial Standard displayed considerable interest in Jones’s 
suggestion, though it questioned its immediate practicality. Such 
a confederation might free Jamaica from the hardships and wrongs 
she had had to bear because of her small, unrepresented com- 
munity. The Standard felt that, because of their geographical 
position, the islands were destined to be attracted and absorbed 
by one or the other of the powerful states on the continent. 
Better that Jamaica be annexed to Canada than to the United 
States. She might thus remain within the Empire, yet would no 
longer “be treated as a serf and alien by a clique of Imperial and 
Colonial officials.” 

Jones next approached Macdonald for his opinion, including in 
his letter a series of notes on the West Indies. The Canadian 
Prime Minister seems to have indicated an interest in the matter 
but at the same time to have made it clear that he could do nothing 
unless there were more evidence of a real and widespread desire for 
such a union both in Jamaica and in the other West Indian 
islands.’* There the question for the time being rested. 

At this stage it must have been apparent to Jones and to any 
backers he may have had that if a political union between Canada 
and any or all of the West Indies were to become a reality, four 
groups must be convinced of its desirability. First, there must be a 
genuine demand for union in the islands. Then the plan would 
need the support of the West Indian interest in London. Next, 
the British Government must give its consent. Finally, federation 
with the West Indies must gain the approval of the Canadian 
Government. 

The campaign to win backing in Jamaica was renewed in the 
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spring of 1884. To George Levy, editor of the Colonial Standard, 
and to other influential islanders, went letters from Jones sum- 
marizing and expanding his earlier arguments. Jamaicans were 
reminded that among the benefits of joining the Dominion would be 
the opportunity of supplying five millions of Canadians with 
sugar, coffee, and other tropical produce. Production of fruit, 
dye-woods, fibres, and drugs would be stimulated by new markets. 
Distance was really no bar, since Jamaica was actually nearer to 
Ottawa than was British Columbia.!’ 

The Standard, as before, was attracted by the idea of federation 
with Canada, though it could see some advantages in union with 
the United States. Another of the island’s papers, the Trelawney 
Advertiser, also expressed mild approval, though it felt that more 
political freedom must be achieved before Jamaica could make any 
such decision.'* Most valuable of Jones’s contacts, however, was 
the Honourable Michael Solomon, a wealthy Jamaican merchant 
and planter. Solomon was one of the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council who had resigned during the financial crisis of 
1882. Once regarded as an advocate of annexation to the United 
States,'® he was now convinced that union with Canada was a 
much better solution. He was to be the most active of the 
Jamaicans interested in the scheme, and he did more than any of 
the other islanders to bring it to the attention of the British and 
Canadian governments. 

Confederation with Canada was gaining converts not only in 
Jamaica but in others of the West Indian islands. Sugar planters 
in Barbadoes, with an eye on the Canadian market, decided to 
find out just how good were the chances that such a union might be 
brought about on terms the island could accept. In April, 1884, 
R. P. Elliott, Attorney-General of Barbadoes, and W. H. Jones, a 
leading member of the Barbadoes Agricultural Society, wrote for 
advice to Sir Francis Hincks, a former Governor of Barbadoes, 
who was generally regarded as one of Canada’s leading experts on 
the West Indies. Elliott wanted to know whether the Dominion 
would entertain favourably an application for entrance by this 
island, and pointed out that there was no reason why with con- 
federation Canada could not supply nearly all the island’s needs. 
Sentiment for such a union was generally favourable, although the 
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merchants had some doubts of its practicality.2° Even greater 
enthusiasm for the idea was to be found in the Leeward Islands.” 
Meanwhile the West India Committee in London”? were already 
considering a number of expedients for saving the sugar industry 
from complete ruin, schemes which ranged from a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States to the desperate gamble of an inter- 
national conference to outlaw sugar bounties. They needed little 
urging to add Canadian—West Indian confederation to the list. 

Michael Solomon, arriving in London in June, met with the 
Jamaican proprietors, acting as a sub-committee of the West 
Indian group, to concert a plan of campaign.”* On August 7, there 
was passed a resolution ““That this meeting of Jamaica Proprietors 
& Merchants approve of the scheme for the entrance of Jamaica 
as a Province into the Canadian Dominion, and desire Mr. 
Solomon to take the earliest opportunity of bringing the matter 
before the Jamaica Legislature so that official proposals may be 
made without loss of time to the Government of Canada; and in 
any communication Mr. Solomon may have with Sir J. Macdonald 
the Premier of Canada he may be assured of the support of the 
Jamaica Proprietors & Merchants in Great Britain.’ 

Thus fully committed, the proprietors were ready to carry 
their case directly to the Colonial Office. On August 28 a depu- 
tation representing the whole West Indian interest waited upon 
the Colonial Secretary to discuss with him various projects for 
improving the condition of the islands. On most of them Lord 
Derby would give very little encouragement. Neither reciprocity 
with the United States nor the extension to the West Indies of her 
most-favoured-nation treaty with Great Britain was probable, 
and a general European conference on sugar bounties was most 
unlikely. On the other hand, there was more hope of bringing 
about a closer connection between the West Indies and the 
Donrion of Canada. While that was not a matter which had 
come before the Colonial Office in any formal or official shape, 


20M.P., vol. 323, R. P. Elliott to Hincks, April 23, 1884, W. H. Jones to Hincks, 
April 23, 1884; R. S. Longley, Sir Francis Hincks (Toronto, 1943), 426. A. Spencer Jones 
in an interview reported in the Ottawa Daily Free Press of Nov. 1, 1884, spoke of W. H. 
Jones as a relative. 

1The Times, Aug. 12, 1884, Henry Berkeley to the Editor. 

"The West India Committee, an organization first formed in the eighteenth century, 
consisted in the 1880's of proprietors of estates and members of firms connected with the 
British West Indies. See West India Committee Library, London, Minute Book of the 
West India Committee, Jan. 1870—Jan. 1872, Minutes of the Meeting of Jan. 22, 1872. 

*3Minute Book of the West India Committee, Jan. 1882—Jan. 1889, Minutes of a 
Meeting of Jamaica Proprietors and Merchants, June 17, 1884. 

*Jbid., Minutes of a Meeting of Jamaica Proprietors and Merchants, Aug. 7, 1884; 
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and he was not in a position to speak upon it except in the vaguest 
and most general terms, Lord Derby ‘‘could not conceive any 
objection on the part of the Colonial Office to a drawing closer of 
the ties between two parts of the Colonial Empire.’’ So far from 
objecting, it was what the Government had always desired, and 
what they had always promoted as far as lay in their power. The 
Colonial Secretary reminded the delegation, however, that ‘‘in 
financial and administrative matters Canada was virtually an 
independent country; and, therefore, the assistance which he could 
give the deputation in this matter would be of a very negative 
character. If the West Indies and Canada could come to terms as 
regarded a closer connexion, he might venture to say that under 
hardly any conceivable circumstances would the Colonial Office 
desire to oppose itself to such an arrangement. But the question 
rested, in the first instance, with Canada; and it was to Canada that 
they must address themselves rather than to the Colonial Office.’’™ 

The task of convincing Canada that Jamaica, and perhaps 
others of the West Indies, would be a real acquisition for the 
Dominion was already under way. Canadian officials had thus far 
been dishearteningly non-committal. Neither Sir John Mac- 
donald nor those members of the Dominion Government with 
whom he had discussed the plan in its initial stages had been 
particularly impressed. Although theirs was the great party of 
Canadian imperialism, no considerations of the wider development 
of the Empire seem to have influenced their thinking on this 
question. Canada’s practical-minded Minister of Finance, Sir 
Leonard Tilley, on first hearing of the idea, had remarked at once 
that he saw no benefit in it for Canada. It might, to be sure, help 
Jamaica by giving it a better market for its sugar and fruit, but 
Canada would lose something like two million dollars in customs 
revenue.”® 

While Macdonald himself, in spite of the earlier encourage- 
ment which he may have given to Spencer Jones, did not think 
anything would ever come of union with Jamaica, he was pleased 
and rather flattered that both Jamaica and Barbadoes should have 
wanted to join the Dominion. Writing to Tupper on the subject 
in June, 1884, he asked the High Commissioner to make sure that 
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Lord Derby and the Cabinet heard of the offer.2”7_ Tupper faith- 
fully followed instructions. In his interview with Solomon and 
Ohlson, chairman of the Jamaican proprietors, he informed his 
callers that although Canada would warmly favour anything to 
promote the interests of Jamaica consistent with its own, he saw 
many and serious obstacles in the way of such a union. These 
would have to be given careful consideration if a formal proposal 
of federation were made by Jamaica. The Canadian Commissioner 
also discussed the subject with Lord Derby, ‘‘who seemed much 
impressed by the fact that both Jamaica and the Barbadoes were 
thinking of Federation with Canada.’’* 

Since the chief obstacle to their plans now seemed to be the 
hesitation of the Canadian Government, the proponents of union 
devoted much of their attention during late August and early 
September to converting Sir John Macdonald. Spencer Jones 
opened the assault with two long memoranda designed to con- 
vince the Prime Minister that federation would, above everything 
else, be beneficial to Canada. In the first, he recapitulated earlier 
arguments for Canadian—West Indian union. There were, he 
admitted, objections, some of them, such as the matter of finances, 
serious. But they were not, he ventured to say, insuperable to the 
statesmen who had met and overcome similar difficulties at the 
outset of Confederation and in devising the National Policy.?® 

The second memorandum carried an even more direct appeal. 
West Indian confederation would be of real advantage to the 
Conservative party of Canada. The essential principle or raison 
d’étre of the Conservative party was, as events were daily showing, 
the assertion and extension, wherever prudent or practical, of the 
authority of the Dominion Parliament with the ultimate object 
of gradually developing Canada’s federal system into a legislative 
union. West Indians of both races were and always had been 
conservative, the whites from pride of race, the Negroes because 
they had an innate respect for authority. The white men of the 
West Indies would, like Southerners in the United States before 
the Civil War, furnish a very large number of able Conservative 
politicians. Furthermore, the Irish Catholic voters in the West 
Indies were few, and therefore the West Indian vote would render 
the Conservative party in the Dominion independent of the 

*7Public Archives of Canada, Tupper Papers, II, Macdonald to Tupper, June 4, 
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dangerous and uncertain assistance of allies who could not be 
trusted. Moreover, such groups as the lumbermen and farmers, 
who were not at present directly interested in a protective tariff, 
would become so, and would give stronger support to the party 
of protection. This would be true of the Maritimes as well. The 
West Indies would also, since the island legislatures had very 
restricted powers, strengthen the cause of legislative union, which 
was the goal of the Conservative party. 

The memorandum ended on a higher note. Acquisition of the 
West Indies would make for the welding together of the British 
possessions in the Americas ‘‘into one great nation allied with 
England & ruled by a prince of the blood as its sovereign. .. .” 
This was the only thing which could counteract those powerful 
influences which, as Goldwin Smith said, made for annexation to 
the United States. Imperial confederation was, Jones feared, 
impossible, but ‘‘a group of allied though independent nations 
ruled by kindred princes, & holding the same relations to Britain 
as Brazil does to Portugal, is I trust no extravagant or visionary 
idea.’’*° 

Having appealed to Macdonald’s patriotism, his love of the 
Empire, and his political hopes, Jones let the matter rest. By the 
time these memoranda were presented, the case for and against 
confederation, especially with Jamaica, was being argued at 
length in the Canadian press. From the discussion may be 
gathered something of the reaction of the Canadian public to the 
idea. 

While reports of political disturbances and economic depression 
in the West Indies had appeared from time to time in Canadian 
newspapers,” it was not until August, 1884 that there was any- 
thing like a full consideration of the possibility that either Jamaica 
or any others of the West Indian islands might become part of 
Canada. Press reaction in the beginning was somewhat mixed. 
The Toronto Globe promptly decided that the whole thing was 
another scheme to bolster up the failing commercial policy of the 
Macdonald Government. Its stand was stated uncompromisingly 
on August 8 in an article entitled “‘No Such Union Desirable.” 
Federation would not, the Globe felt, benefit either Canada or the 
islands, but would cause injury to both. Canada found it difficult 
enough to keep together the present confederacy. How could it 


3°7bid., Confederation of the West Indies, enclosed in Jones to Macdonald, Aug. 
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hope to satisfy the people of the distant West Indies? Ten days 
later the Grit paper returned to the attack to ask whether the 
population of Jamaica would be a desirable addition to the 
Dominion. Its answer was in the negative. If the Imperial 
Government were afraid to trust the Jamaicans with self-govern- 
ment, what would happen if Canada gave them a voice in its 
federal Parliament? The chief movers in the scheme appeared to 
be the small white minority, who perhaps imagined that Canadians 
would help them tyrannize over the black and coloured majority 
as they formerly did.** In later articles the Globe added other 
arguments against admitting Jamaica or any other of the West 
Indies.** 

While the Globe gave, or intended to give, the lead to the 
Liberal press of Ontario, it was not consistently followed. One 
of the chief dissenters from the line prescribed was the Ottawa 
Free Press. Initially, it had regarded union with Jamaica as 
geographically impossible, while considering that some sort of 
commercial treaty might be desirable.** Later, however, the Free 
Press changed its editorial mind and decided that if the home 
authorities really wanted Jamaica to be a part of the Dominion, it 
was unlikely that any serious objection would come from either 
Canadian political party. Such disadvantages as there were, were 
not, it thought, insuperable.** On August 28, the Free Press 
expressed distress that ‘‘two or three leading Liberal journals in 
the western portion of Ontario should without saying ‘by your 
leave’ or consulting the feeling of the party in the eastern portion 
of the Dominion, and especially in the Maritime Provinces, 
commit in a measure the party against the movement.” 

One cause of the perturbation of the recalcitrant Liberals in 
Ontario was the obvious appeal which closer connection with the 
West Indies had in the Maritimes. Some of the Maritime papers, 
such as the Presbyterian Witness,** adopted a “‘wait and see’ 
attitude. Others, as Spencer Jones reported, were, with the 
St. John Telegraph, ‘“‘magnanimously placing country before 
party’’*’ and, it might be added, placing Maritime interests before 
both. The Halifax Morning Chronicle polled various West Indian 
merchants, finding the majority, it was pleased to report, against 
any plan for annexing the West Indies. The Honourable Mr. 

"Toronto Globe, Aug. 18, 1884. %Jbid., Aug. 2, Aug. 23, Sept. 2, 1884. 

“Ottawa Daily Free Press, Aug. 16, 1884. 
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Butler, of Jas. Butler and Company, for example, thought that 
the country had already suffered enough damage from Con- 
federation. The very large proportion of the Negro population of 
Jamaica would be a detrimental feature of the annexation, and it 
would be a hard province to govern. Mr. E..C. Dacosta of 
Dacosta and Company, Barbadoes, also felt that Jamaica would 
be no great acquisition. Others, with two or three exceptions, 
concurred. Alderman W. B. McSweeney went so far as to state his 
belief that Jamaica would be a “confounded nuisance.’ The 
Chronicle could only agree.** 

If the Liberal press of Canada was divided, the voice of the 
Conservatives was similarly uncertain. There were some news- 
papers across the Dominion which shared the Globe's view that 
the annexation of the West Indies had Government backing, but 
which, unlike the Globe, felt that either for that reason or on its 
own merits the plan should be supported. Among them were the 
Toronto Mail, the Ottawa Citizen, and the Halifax Morning 
Herald. These papers devoted columns to informing their readers 
about conditions in the West Indies and in Jamaica and to setting 
forth the arguments in favour of annexation.** 

The Montreal Gazette, usually well informed on the intentions 
of the Government, took a different line. From the first it opposed 
political federation, while urging the adoption of some sort of 
trade treaty with the islands. Canada could in this way exchange 
its fish, flour, lumber, and cotton for West Indian sugar, spices, and 
fruit, without assuming the responsibility which political union 
would entail.“° The weekly Journal of Commerce, organ of the 
Montreal financial interests, felt even more strongly about the 
whole matter. In a series of articles, very probably written by 
Sir Francis Hincks, the Journal pronounced against both political 
union and any sort of reciprocity treaty. Admission of Jamaica 
was “‘wholly impracticable” and ‘‘the height of madness.’ It 
was preposterous to imagine that the Imperial Government would 
entertain for a moment the idea of permitting any of the West 

%8Halifax Morning Chronicle, Aug. 29, 1884. The account of these interviews and 
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Indian colonies to join the Canadian Confederation. It was even 
less likely to allow the admission of Jamaica alone, since that 
would discriminate against the other islands. After Lord Derby’s 
remarks to the West Indian proprietors, the writer of the articles 
concentrated on enumerating the drawbacks to admitting Jamaica. 
Union with any other West Indian island would be better, Bar- 
badoes being preferred. 

While the Canadian press was debating the desirability of 
adding any or all of the West Indies to the Dominion, Michael 
Solomon arrived in Ottawa on his way home to Jamaica. He 
found Macdonald and his colleagues courteous but still non- 
committal. They would not, in fact, even promise official con- 
sideration of the subject without obtaining Imperial assent. 
They would, however, let Solomon know later what had been 
decided.*? With this Solomon had to be satisfied. 

In private, Macdonald was less reticent. On September 18 he 
wrote Sir Francis Hincks describing the interview with Solomon. 
When Macdonald had mentioned the necessity of gaining the 
permission of Her Majesty’s Government before discussing either a 
political or a commercial union, the Jamaican had assured him 
that Lord Derby had signified his assent in advance. If the 
Canadian Government would receive a delegation from Jamaica, 
there remained only the necessity of getting formal authorization 
for such a mission from the island’s Legislative Council. Mac- 
donald himself thought that commercial union would be valuable, 
but he dreaded the political future which such a union would open 
to Canada, with the problems of the Negro, defence, and the rest. 
He would like Sir Francis’s advice.“* This Sir Francis gave with 
alacrity. He had expressed disapproval of West Indian union 
earlier when the inquiries had come in from Barbadoes.“ Now he 
stated his views in an even more uncompromising manner. 
Solomon's visit had only confirmed him in the opinion he had 
already formed of the scheme. Union with the West Indies would 
be a serious embarrassment to Canada. If federation were 
expedient, it would be better to unite with almost any other colony 
than Jamaica.* 

Although Hincks’s letter merely confirmed Macdonald’s own 
doubts, he was not, apparently, quite convinced that there was 
nothing for Canada in Jamaican union or at least in some sort of 
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trade agreement. His official statement to Solomon of the decision 
of the Canadian Cabinet certainly must have given some en- 
couragement to union advocates. While the Cabinet, Macdonald 
reported, was of opinion that the question of a political union was 
one surrounded with difficulties, these obstacles might not prove 
insuperable. Since the Cabinet’s information was limited, it did 
not feel that it could express any decided views on the subject. 
However, if Her Majesty’s Government gave their consent, ‘‘the 
Government of Canada will be quite ready to enter upon the 
consideration of the two important questions, first of a political 
union and failing that, of a commercial arrangement. The dis- 
cussion of the subject can be had, either by letter or with a dele- 
gation from your Government.’’** 

Since Solomon believed that he already had the consent of 
the Colonial Office, there remained only the task of getting the 
official approval of the Jamaican Council to begin the suggested 
talks. Thus far the attention of the advocates of union had been 
concentrated largely on the West India Committee and on the 
British and Canadian Governments. There had been very little 
public discussion of union with Canada before Solomon had left 
the island, and what there had been among the island’s leading 
business men and planters was, he thought, largely favourable.*’ 

During the summer, however, the press of Jamaica had dis- 
cussed the union freely and in an increasingly sceptical manner. 
The Colonial Standard continued to give federation with Canada 
its support,*® but another of the anti-Government papers, Gall’s 
News Letter, had swung from approval to rejection of the plan. 
Early in July it had regarded confederation as a step toward a 
wider imperial federation and saw ‘“‘something romantic in the 
very idea of Jamaica becoming a member of the Canadian Do- 
minion.’’*® By September this early enthusiasm had been entirely 
forgotten. ‘‘All the reasons that have been put forward in favour 
of annexation to Canada are not sufficiently strong to induce us 
to advocate that line of policy, nor do we think the people in this 
country would favour it.’’®° 

The most outspoken opponent of union with Canada was the 
Jamaica Daily Gleaner, which failed to see that a separation from 
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the mother country, simply to become a tail to the Dominion kite, 
would raise Jamaica either politically, socially, or morally.*1 When 
it began to appear that federation with Canada was really being 
considered, and was not, as its London correspondent had sug- 
gested, merely a joke,*? the paper expressed anger that the assent 
of Jamaica was being taken for granted. The whole thing was 
“one of those ill-digested schemes that savor strongly of a ‘jug- 
handle’ arrangement, all one-sided, and that side Canada’s.’’® 

More adverse still was the reaction in Jamaica to Canadian 
press comment, which was followed with much attention and 
reproduced at length. The Gleaner waxed indignant at an article 
in the St. John, New Brunswick, Globe which suggested that while 
Canadians might not welcome Jamaica, the expenditure of a few 
thousand pounds, the bestowal of a few offices, and the conferring 
of a few titles by the Imperial Government would weaken what- 
ever opposition might arise. If this were true, and the Home 
Government really wanted to be rid of Jamaica, it might at least 
be honest and manly enough to annex it to the United States, a 
country which could really do the island some good, and not ‘‘tack 
us on as a sort of hospital for Canadian Government rheumatics.’’* 
The Gleaner was really roused, however, by the interviews with 
Nova Scotian merchants appearing in the Halifax Chronicle. One 
of the merchants had suggested that there was little market in 
Canada for Jamaican coffee. If so, the Gleaner thought, it was 
time the Canadians learned to appreciate good coffee rather than 
bad whisky. Furthermore, “If that country, which is noted for 
having ‘nine months winter and three months bad weather out of 
every twelve,’ had anything to offer us in exchange for con- 
federation, it would be a different matter, but they positively have 
scarcely anything with which to help themselves, let alone assist 
Jamaica.’’** 

The Gleaner, it proved, was a more accurate judge of island 
opinion than the Standard. On September 30, Solomon gave 
notice in the Jamaican Legislative Council of a motion to consider 
union with Canada®’ and on October 28 he moved that ‘“‘in the 
opinion of this Council it will be for the general interest of this 
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island that steps should be taken for negotiating and concluding 
arrangements for political and commercial confederation with the 
Dominion of Canada.’’** He supported his motion by a speech in 
which he reviewed the arguments for the inclusion both of Jamaica 
and of the other West Indian islands where similar propositions 
were being considered. This was by no means, as some had called 
it, “‘a sugar planters relief movement,’ but a way of benefiting 
everybody on the island. Opinion was favourable both in England 
and in Canada. All that remained was for Jamaica to begin 
negotiations for confederation.** 

Solomon’s colleagues showed little disposition to follow the 
lead thus given. The motion was seconded, but the seconding 
member of the Council did so without endorsing Solomon’s 
statement. Charles Farquarson, one of the unofficial members, 
did not think that the small minority which Jamaica would have 
in a Canadian Parliament would sufficiently represent the interests 
of the country, nor did Jamaica have twenty men with sufficient 
ability, and independence of time and money, who could spend two 
or three months of every winter in Canada. Annexation to Canada 
might well also mean an increase of taxes and a rise in prices. In 
addition to other objections, Farquarson did not feel that enough 
effort had been made to consult the real wishes of the Jamaican 
people. Another unofficial member, Malabre, went even further. 
Malabre felt that the scheme was at best Utopian, at worst 
objectionable. Commercial advantages might indeed exist for a 
very few of the merchants and large speculators, but had it been 
considered what would become of that larger number of trades- 
people who would be affected by competition with Canadian 
manufacturers? Agriculturalists, other than sugar planters, would 
also suffer from competition with Canadian farmers, and even 
the sugar planters would hardly benefit if those same farmers were 
to turn to beet sugar. ‘‘Better bear the ills we have, than fly to 
others that we know not of.’’® 

When the President of the Council finally called for a vote, 
it was not surprising to find that only Solomon, of all the Council, 
voted for his motion.*t The Council and the Jamaican press 
could turn with relief to a much more attractive proposition, the 
possibility of a reciprocity treaty with the United States. It 
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looked for the time being as if neither commercial nor political 
union with Canada would receive further hearing. 

Circumstances, and the persistence of the advocates of Cana- 
dian—West Indian federation, kept the idea alive. Articles on the 
subject appeared from time to time in the press of Jamaica, 
Canada, and England, Spencer Jones and Charles Levy, one of the 
leading Jamaica merchants and a friend of Solomon, being par- 
ticularly active.* Jones had by no means given up the fight in 
Ottawa, though it now appeared less as an altruistic crusade and 
more as a matter of self-interest.* 

By the spring of 1885, it had become apparent to the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica that there was no chance of gaining the approval 
of the Imperial Government for any reciprocal arrangement with 
the United States. The British Cabinet may well have been 
influenced by the adverse reaction of Canada against possible 
discrimination in favour of the West Indies. In any case, relief 
for Jamaica’s continuing economic troubles must be found. It 
was in these circumstances that the advocates of union with 
Canada saw their chance. If their goal could not be reached by 
direct action, it might still be gained indirectly. 

On March 26 Michael Solomon introduced in the Jamaican 
Council a motion asking the Government to send a commission to 
Canada to discuss either confederation or reciprocity. His 
supporting speech stressed the failure of negotiations with the 
United States, and the need of finding new markets for Jamaican 
sugar. His proposals this time were more favourably received. Of 
the members of the Council who took part in the debate, most 
stated that while they favoured a commercial treaty with Canada 
and still did not favour confederation, they would support the 
motion. It was carried with one dissenting vote.® 


®See, for example, C. Levy, Correspondence on Confederation with the Dominion of 
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Aug. 6, 1885. 

“See Tupper Papers, II, Tupper to Charles Hibbert Tupper, Dec. 18, 1884, Mac- 
donald to Tupper, private and confidential, Dec. 24, 1884; M.P., vol. 323, Lansdowne to 
Macdonald, private, April 26, 1885 


*’Minutes of the Jamaica Legislative Council, XX, 1885, 53; Jamaica Daily Gleaner, 
March 27, 1885. 
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The commission was appointed, but when it finally sailed, in 
May, it carried instructions which made success very unlikely. On 
orders from Governor Norman, confederation was not to be dis- 
cussed at all, and the scope of any possible reciprocity agreement 
had been so enlarged that it was doubtful whether either Jamaica 
or Canada would be much interested. 

The official reason for omitting one of the original objectives 
of the commission was given by the Governor in his instructions 
to the chairman, H. H. Hocking, Attorney-General of Jamaica. 
“Her Majesty’s Government cannot sanction the employment of 
Government officials on a Commission to enquire into the subject 
of confederation.”"** The Governor himself was not willing to have 
the commission consider such an important subject unless the 
Jamaican Government were represented. The only solution, since 
he was anxious to meet as far as possible the wishes of those who 
desired to benefit the sugar interests, was to appoint the com- 
mission but to limit its functions. 

Clearly implied in this explanation is a change of heart on the 
part of the Colonial Office toward a project which Lord Derby had 
earlier accorded, if not his blessing, at least a benevolent neutrality. 
A careful examination of the available documents indicates, how- 
ever, that the officials of the British Government concerned were, 
in expressing any opinion on confederation, trying to interpret the 
wishes of Canada and Jamaica. 

The Colonial Office was, of course, aware of the generally 
adverse reactions to the-union movement of the previous autumn. 
When the issue was again raised, therefore, the British Govern- 
ment was understandably reluctant to give it even the appearance 
of official sanction, lest there be a suspicion in the colonies con- 
cerned that England was trying to force them into an unwanted 
union. On April 14 Governor Norman cabled the Colonial Office 
to report the decision of the Jamaican Legislative Council to send a 
commission to Canada and to ask if the island’s Attorney-General, 
then in England on leave, would serve as a member.*’ After some 
consideration, the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Robert 
Herbert, suggested a reply stating that, while Her Majesty’s 
Government must await a full report of the proceedings of the 
Council, they did not at present perceive that they could sanction 
the employment of a Government officer in the matter, since 


%6 Jamaica Gazette, Nov. 12, 1885, Norman to Hocking, May 18, 1885. 


*7Public Record Office, London, C.O. 137, vol. 521, cable, Norman to Derby, 
April 14, 1885. 
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Canada might misunderstand and object.** Lord Derby agreed, 
and on April 17 a cable to that effect was sent.*® 

The Governor must have acted immediately on receipt of the 
cable, for on April 18 he asked if there were any objection to the 
employment of Government officials on a commission of inquiry to 
consider reciprocity alone.”° The necessary permission was 
granted, but with a qualification. Both the Canadian and the 
Jamaican Governments had been much more interested in the 
possibilities of reciprocal trade than in political federation.7! The 
British were more doubtful of its desirability. One of the officials 
noted that ‘‘a negotiation for reciprocity arrangements between 
two Colonies—one of them a non-responsible Government Colony 
is quite a new departure... .’’ In the end, Governor Norman 
was informed that ‘Her Majesty’s Government would not be 
prepared to sanction any reciprocity arrangement with Canada 
which would not include all the British West Indian Colonies that 
may desire to accept similar terms.’’* The despatch containing 
this statement was conveyed to the commission before it left 
Jamaica. 

By the time the commission sailed, then, the confederation 
idea had been dropped, and the chances of arriving at a satisfactory 
trade treaty materially lessened. Not only did the Dominion 
Government have doubts about the wisdom of concluding an 
agreement which might involve other British colonies, but there 
was also a chance that such an arrangement might contravene 
Britain’s most-favoured-nation treaties. Worse still, from the 
commission’s point of view, the members of the Canadian Cabinet 
were so busy coping with such immediate problems as the second 
Riel rebellion and the completion of the Canadian Pacific railroad, 
that it was almost impossible to see them. Sir John Macdonald 
never did find time to receive the Jamaican delegates, an omission 
for which he apologized later.” 

While the commission was forced to return without accom- 
plishing its main objective, the members could point to some 
positive results. They had visited several Canadian cities and 


%Jbid., minute of April 16. 

*%Colonial Secretary’s Office, Kingston, Jamaica, Governor’s Despatch Book, 
Oct. a 18, 1886, Norman to Derby, Jamaica no. 162, May 4, 1885. 

Ibi 


"Jamaica Gazette, Nov. 12, 1885, cable, Lansdowne to Norman, March 31, 1885. 
2C.O. 137, vol. 521, minute of April 20 on cable, Norman to Derby, April 18, 1885. 

73 Jamaica Gazette, Nov. 12, 1885,Derby to Norman, Jamaica no. 133, May 1, 1885. 
™4Ibid., Macdonald to Hocking, June 25, 1885; M.P., vol. 197, Campbell to Mac- 
acer — 24, 1885; Public Archives of Canada, G 12, vol. 82, Lansdowne to Stanley, 
uly 12, 1885. 
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spoken before various commercial groups. They had received 
encouragement from Canadian business men and from the Cana- 
dian press, even from the Toronto Globe. Hocking could report 
that “incomplete as our mission has been we have the pleasing 
satisfaction of feeling that our conferences in Canada have opened 
up new fields for commercial labour, and have been fruitful in 
cementing the friendship of a sister colony whose resources are 
practically unbounded, and who can send to Jamaica nearly all 
she needs.’’”® 

This statement must have seemed to the discouraged pro- 
ponents of Canadian—West Indian union little more than a face- 
saving device. It actually contained more truth than Hocking 
himself may have realized. For a variety of reasons, political 
federation had failed. The factor of distance was more important 
than such enthusiasts as A. Spencer Jones were willing to admit. 
The economic arguments against federation weighed more heavily 
than those in its favour, and the integration of such diverse 
populations and such different political systems loomed as much 
too large a task to be undertaken at that time. Above all, the 
peculiar combination of circumstances which had given the scheme 
such support as it had in Canada and in the West Indies lasted 
for too short a time to allow a working out of these problems. 

Nevertheless, the effort itself, together with the thorough, if 
occasionally acrimonious, discussion in the colonial press, served 
to publicize the problems and the possibilities of each area in the 
other, and, in the long run, to stimulate the development of trade 
and communications between Canada and the West Indies. 
Political union, though it had later advocates,’* has never been 


7%Jamaica Gazette, Nov. 12, 1885, Hocking to Norman, July 15, 1885; Toronto 
Globe, June 11, June 12, 1885; Montreal Gazette, June 17, June 27, 1885. The Jamaica 
Daily Gleaner, one of the chief critics of the confederation idea, on June 8, 1885, gave 
the commission its approval, observing that, whether or not it brought home an agree- 
ment, its visit to Canada ‘‘will be one of the most effective and cheap advertisements 
that could have been obtained, and we believe will result in permanent benefit to this 
colony.” 

There was some discussion of the possibility of political union between Canada 
and the West Indies in the early 1900’s and a more determined effort to achieve the 
same end during and just after the First World War. At the Versailles conference, 
Lloyd George urged that Canada accept the West Indies as a mandate, a suggestion 
which Sir Robert Borden did not encourage. D. Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace 
Conference (New Haven, 1939), II, 367, 368. See also G. P. deT. Glazebrook, Canadian 
External Relations (London, 1942), 257, 258; E. Lewin, ‘‘Canada and the West Indies” 
(United Empire, new series, VII, Nov. 1916, 704-6); L. A. M. Lovekin, ‘‘Canada and the 
British West Indies’ (Canadian Magazine, XLIX, Aug. 1917, 293-6); A. H. Chute, 
“The Confederation of British America’’ (North American Review, CCVIII, Oct. 1918, 
540-7); H. J. Crowe, ‘‘Canada and the British West Indies” (United Empire, new series, 
IX, Oct. 1918, 426-31); G. Murray, ‘Canada and the British West Indies” (United 
Empire, new series, X, Feb. 1919, 58-63). 
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carried through, but in the years after 1885 the economic ties 
between British North America and the British West Indies have 
been drawn steadily closer. The long-sought steamship service 
was inaugurated on a permanent basis in 1888, a series of trade 
agreements have been concluded, and Canadian investments have 
followed Canadian trade.”” A part, at least, of the dream of the 
union advocates of 1884-5 has been achieved. 


The University of Maine, ALICE R. STEWART 
Orono, Maine. 


See F. L. Casserly, ‘Retrospect of Canada-Jamaica Trade’’ (Canada—West 
Indies Magazine, May, 1947, 13, 14). 








THE GLORIOUS KINGDOM OF SAGUENAY 


HE Glorious Kingdom of Saguenay had no more existence 

than Olympus of the Gods. But, like Olympus, Saguenay was 
thought to exist, and the men who had this thought found it a 
powerful driving force to action. Very often, in the lives of men, 
not the truth, but what they feel to be the truth, is important, and 
must be sought out with care and precision. For what men have 
believed to be facts has always been the dynamic fact of history. 

When Jacques Cartier, the Captain and Pilot to the King of 
France, dropped anchor in St. Malo Bay, on the Brittany coast, 
early in September, 1534, his outlook was far from one of complete 
satisfaction.1 He had returned from a voyage whose purpose had 
been to uncover a source of wealth and gold in the New World.” 
He brought back no great treasures, but he was able to lead ashore, 
onto the streets of the ancient seaport, two Canadian Indians, 
Taignoagny and Dom Agaya.* These colourful characters, no 
doubt, served to arouse and maintain official interest in another 
voyage to the western waters. 

The following spring, the captain-pilot embarked once again in 
quest of treasures, and the two Indians sailed with him.‘ His 
little flotilla crossed the North Atlantic, and, as it worked west- 
ward past Anticosti Island into the St. Lawrence, the homecoming 
aborigines, claiming to recognize the landmarks, announced that 
only two days’ journey to the west began the limits of the Kingdom 
of the Saguenay.’ In this manner, on Friday, August 13, 1535, 
the fabulous domain of Saguenay came into the white man’s ken. 
For a decade this was “‘to be an ignis fatuus for French explorers.’’® 

1H. P. Biggar (ed.), ‘‘The Voyages of Jacques Cartier” (Publications of the Public 
Archives of Canada, no. 11, 1924, 79). Cartier arrived in France on September 5, 1534. 

*H. P. Biggar (ed.), ‘‘A Collection of Documents Relating to Jacques Cartier and 


the Sieur de Roberval”’ (Publications of the Public Archives of Canada, no. 14, 1930, 42, 
Grant to Cartier, March 18, 1533-4). 


The material results of the first voyage were furs and a few trinkets which the 
Indians traded for knives and bits of cloth (Biggar, ed., “Voyages of Cartier,” 52-3, 56). 
The father of the two Indians granted permission to the French to take his sons across 
the water (ibid., 66-7). This was on July 24, 1534, on the Gaspé Peninsula (ibid., 64). 
The names of the natives are not mentioned until after the second voyage had started 
(ibid., 120). 

‘Biggar (ed.), ‘‘Voyages of Cartier,”” 90-1; they set sail on May 19, 1535, and made 
their landfall on July 7, off Newfoundland (ibid., 93-4). 

5Ibid., 102-3. 

*Arthur G. Doughty, ‘‘The Beginnings of Canada’ (Canada and Its Provinces, 
Adam Shortt, Arthur G. Doughty (eds.), Toronto, 1914-17, I, 34), gives this apt and 
pithy phrase for the Kingdom of Saguenay. The literature on the Kingdom of Saguenay 
is not plentiful; it is generally referred to only in passing. The Canadian Historical 
Review, for example, in its quarter-century of existence, has no article about it; the 
Bulletin des recherches historiques, published since 1895, has had only one comment, 
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CANADIAN Historica Review, vol. XXXI, no. 4, Dec., 1950. 
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The Canadian tribe of Indians,’ kinsmen of the pair who had 
been to France, made only occasional and fleeting references to 
Saguenay,® and it was not until October that the French learned 
more about it. Cartier and a few of his companions travelled up 
the St. Lawrence to Hochelaga, where the characteristics of 
Saguenay were revealed in a more liberal fashion.’ Pointing to the 
gold and silver insignia of the explorers, the Indians—by signs and 
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Map 1. South-eastern Canada. 


gestures—made it known that these metals came from the north- 
west, where bellicose tribes carried on incessant warfare.’® As if 
to test his informers, Cartier held a copper object before them, but 
the natives only pointed south, indicating that no copper was to 
be found in Saguenay. 


and that was at the primer stage of history: ‘‘En parlant du Saguenay on dit souvent 
‘le royaume de Saguenay.’ Qui s’est servi le premier de cette appellation? C’est Jacques 
Cartier, .. .’’ (XIII, 1907, 30.) 

7According to Cartier’s informers, there were three nations of Indians living in the 
general vicinity of the St. Lawrence River: (1) the Canadians, who dwelt about Quebec 
(Biggar, ed., ‘‘Voyages of Cartier,” 119, 227) ; (2) the Hochelaga tribe, which lived about 
Montreal (ibid., 154-5); and (3) the Saguenais, who inhabited the lands to the north-west 
(see Map 1). 

‘Biggar (ed.), ‘Voyages of Cartier,’ 105-6, 113-14, 116, 161. 

*Tbid., 141-51. 

107bid,, 170-1. There were no interpreters, Taignoagny and Dom Agaya having 
refused to accompany the French (ibid., 140). 
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Leaving Hochelaga, the Frenchmen returned to their anchorage 
near the Canadian village of Stadacona." During the harsh and 
tedious winter that followed, the conversation turned occasionally 
to the mysterious Saguenais.!2 The French were informed that 
they dwelt in a land wherein lay large supplies of gold and copper." 
They were a numerous people, they were wealthy and law abiding, 
and dressed in clothing similar to that worn by the white men. 
Later this story was enlarged upon by Donnacona, the chief, who 
told them that there were, not only gold, but also rubies and other 
materials of great value.* Not only did the inhabitants dress like 
Europeans, but their skin was every bit as white! 

It is not hard to picture the old chieftain, sitting before a fire 
on the long cold winter nights, becoming more and more intrigued 
with the interest of the French and with their amazing credulity. 
Even in the light of such anatomical knowledge as the sixteenth 
century possessed, it is hard to understand why Cartier was not 
warned by some of Donnacona’s preposterous tales. ‘‘He told us 
also,’’ Cartier wrote, ‘‘that he had visited another region where the 
people, possessing no anus, never eat nor digest, but simply make 
water through the penis. He told usfurthermore that he had been... 
to another country whose inhabitants have only one leg, and other 
marvels too long to relate.’ 

When the winter was over and gone, Cartier, in preparing to 
return home, decided that it would be a fine thing to fetch Donna- 
cona along and let the king of France hear these wonders from the 
mouth of one who claimed to know.'® The promise of a present 
was the only inducement needed, and the loquacious chief set sail 
to drink in more of the world’s prodigies.'’ To assume that because 
Chief Donnacona had deceived Captain Cartier, he would also 
deceive the King, is hardly logical, yet that is exactly what 
happened. If anything, the sophisticated and cultured Francis put 
even greater faith and belief in the Canadian savage.'*® 

Sometime in 1537 or 1538, the two rulers faced each other, the 

“Jbid., 172, Stadacona was the Canadian village located about where the city of 
Quebec is now; cf. W. F. Ganong, ‘“‘Crucial Maps in the Early Cartography and Place- 


nomenclature of the Atlantic Coast of Canada: VI, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier’’ 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, XXVIL Section II, 1934, 206). 


_ “Biggar (ed.), “Voyages of Cartier,” 210, describes the extreme severity of that 
winter. 

137bid., 200-1. This was probably mentioned shortly after the trip west. 

MT bid., 221. 6 Tbid., 221-2. 6 Jbid., 221. 11] bid., 227-9, 233. 

18]t will be noted in the passage cited above that Cartier merely sets down these 
wonders as statements of the chief. The King is not as cautious—he asserts them as 
facts. 
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one spinning his marvellous tales out of whole cloth, the other 
wrapping himself in them.!® A third expedition to the west was 
being readied and the Most Christian King desired it to sail to 
Canada and thence up a river 800 leagues in length, at the end of 
which lay the great city of Saguenay.” Here there were numerous 
gold mines and silver mines. The winters were long and exceed- 
ingly cold, yet huge crops of clove, nutmeg, and other spices came 
to maturity! The pelts of the Saguenay animals were very fine 
and valuable. Some of the inhabitants of this strange land 
resembled the French, they looked like them and dressed like 
them; yet other men living there could fly like bats! Not far, 
pointed out the King to one who repeated his conversation, only 
from one tree to the next, but fly they could! The King explained 
to a Portuguese adviser why he believed such tales so implicitly. 
Chief Donnacona had never been found in error; and if any 
listener justifiably evinced a little scepticism in the royal presence, 
the ruler announced that all this had been uttered before a notary.” 
This was the bright noontime of the Kingdom of Saguenay; the 
ignis fatuus was a roaring conflagration. 

In 1642 a huge expedition was fitted out, under the command 
of the Sieur de Roberval, a nobleman whose rank justified his 
appointment to the dignity of Viceroy of Saguenay.”” Cartier, who 
sailed as pilot,”* and the Viceroy himself, when they had reached 
Canada, set out to find this weird and fabulous domain. Only a 
few fragments of their reports are extant.** The results, of course, 
were entirely fruitless and sterile.> The ignis fatuus was burning 
itself out; the glare of discovery cut through the nebulous king- 
dom, and after the middle of the sixteenth century its name came 

19The voyagers returned to St. Malo on July 16, 1536 (ibid., 240). It is probable 


that some time was occupied in straightening out affairs at the seaport before Cartier 
was able to set out for the royal court. 


20Biggar (ed.), ‘Cartier and Roberval,” 76-9, Lagarto to the King of Portugal, 
Jan. 22, 1539(?). Lagarto was a Portuguese navigator in the employ of Francis I (ibid., 


21The King pointed out that his reason for so implicit belief in the Indian was that 
the story had been told many times without any variation (ibid., 79-80). 

“Biggar (ed.), ‘Cartier and Roberval,” 179, Roberval’s Commission, Jan. 15, 
1540-1. 
%Jbid., 128, Cartier’s Commission, Oct. 17, 1540. 

*The account of Cartier’s third voyage takes the reader as far as Hochelaga, on 
the way to Saguenay, then it ends abruptly (Biggar, ed., ‘Voyages of Cartier,” 249-59). 
The expedition started in May, 1541 (zbid., 251 n.). Roberval started in April, 1542, 
and the account leaves him as he has departed to the Saguenay country (ibid., 263-70). 

The assumption that they found nothing is incontrovertible, for both men re- 
turned to France and neither made any statement startling enough to warrant notice. 
See Biggar (ed.), ‘‘Cartier and Roberval,” 486-7 for proof of their presence in France 
by 1545. 
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to be used only in reference to the river which was once believed to 
wind through its borders.”® 


II 


The rise and fall of the Glorious Kingdom of Saguenay, in 
common with the rise and fall of other great kingdoms—real and 
imaginary—have numerous aspects. The historical one has already 
been delineated. The geographical phases will now be examined. 

It will be recalled from what has already been said, that, while 
coasting westward in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, just above Anticosti 
Island, Jacques Cartier was informed during August, 1535, that 
the Kingdom of Saguenay lay two days’ journey ahead. Accord- 
ingly, two days after this announcement, his young Indians shouted 
that the border of Saguenay was to starboard, on the north shore 
of the Gulf.?”. An analysis of these two bits of information appar- 
ently induced the French to pay very little attention tothem. The 
little flotilla had covered about one hundred miles in those two 
days, an average of fifty miles a day. It is highly improbable that 
any Indian of that period would conceive a day’s journey as being 
fifty miles. More probably, the Indians, at the end of two days, 
made an announcement to corroborate their earlier assertion, 
and would have made such a statement even if the ships had been 
becalmed. 

Two weeks after this, as they slid past the mouth of the 
Saguenay River, the Indian guides pointed it out as the route to 
the Kingdom.?* This statement was later substantiated by their 
father, the chief, and the French acted on it some years later when 
the Sieur de Roberval undertook to reach Saguenay by this route.*® 

Late in September, the Frenchmen travelled up the St. 
Lawrence to Hochelaga, the site of Montreal. The Indians in that 
vicinity pointed out a tributary of the larger stream, one which 

26One authority claims that Saguenay is an Indian word, meaning ‘water which 
issues forth” (C.-H. Laverditre, ed., Géuvres de Champlain, Québec, 1870, II, 4 n.). 
I am inclined to agree with Ganong (‘‘Crucial Maps,”’ 216), when he states that one can 
find just what is sought if the search is long and uncritical enough. That interest in the 
mythical realm died down by the latter part of the century is evident from a perusal of 
some of the Royal Proclamations regarding America; H. Michelant and Alfred Rame 
(eds.), Voyage de Jacques Cartier au Canada, (Paris, 1865), + o7_—™ 32-4, Proclamation 
of Henry III, Aug. 29, 1575; 34-8, Proclamation of Henry III, March 11, 1588; 48-51, 
Proclamation of Henry III, July 9, 1588. The argument from silence is always a 


dangerous one, but I feel that in a case like this, where great marvels would have evoked 
greater comment, silence is proof conclusive that Saguenay had departed into the 
northern fog. 

*7Biggar (ed.), ““Voyages of Cartier,” 104-6. They were probably passing Lobster 
Point, about 100 miles west of their position two days earlier (tbid., 105). 

28Jbid., 113. This occurred on September 1, 1535. 

29Tbid., 269-70. 
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emptied into it a short distance from where they stood.*° The 
smaller river, the Ottawa, was the direct approach, they said, to a 
kingdom of gold. Cartier assumed this to be the Kingdom of 
Saguenay. 

Had the young guides been given credence, Saguenay would 
have assumed more fantastic characteristics than ever. They 
were now 550 miles west of the outpost of Saguenay, which 
Taignoagny and his brother pointed to in mid-August. But, 
although deep in their territory, not one Saguenais had accosted 
them; this quality of invisibility, of course, was too unbelievable, 
and, as has been pointed out, the statements of the two young men 
were not accepted. 

Upon his return to Stadacona, Cartier learned from the chief 
that the Kingdom of Saguenay was indeed a month’s journey from 
Hochelaga up the Ottawa River, and that beyond it lay a great 
fresh water sea. A secondary route was also available, Donnacona 
related. This alternate route ran up the Saguenay River, which 
was navigable for the first eight or nine days in the large boats, 
and thereafter the smaller boats could be utilized. 

Apparently the chief was referring to Chicoutimi Falls as the 
limit beyond which the big vessels could not go.*? Thus he esti- 
mated a day’s journey as ten miles, for the falls are about eighty 
miles above the confluence of the Saguenay and the St. Lawrence. 
On this basis, the Kingdom of Saguenay, at least the core of this 
domain, may be placed near Gull Lake, 50° north latitude and 77° 
west longitude. It extended out from there, and in one direction 
reached down toward Georgian Bay, an inlet of Lake Huron, the 
“fresh water sea.’’ But the heart of the realm was not directly 
accessible by water from the St. Lawrence, for a glance at the map 
will show that it lay beyond the watershed of that great stream.** 

Geographically, it must be granted that Donnacona was 
correct, in a vague sort of way, about certain points of the physical 
structure of Canada. His errors can be attributed to the fact that 
he was repeating hearsay, and, in the case of Donnacona, that was 
an irresistible temptation to violate the truth. The subsequent 
lengthening of the voyage to Saguenay from 300 miles to 2,000, 
as King Francis believed, will be dealt with later. 

Contemporary maps and charts buttress the assertion that 
Saguenay came into the world in the fourth decade of the sixteenth 
century and ceased to exist shortly thereafter. At the start of the 
century, an anonymous Portuguese chartmaker depicted New- 

3°Thid. 31 Jbid., 200-1. ®See Map 1. 8 Jbid. 
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foundland as an island.** But this island—the land of Cortereal, 
as he called it—was one of indeterminate size, and there is no 
trace of the American mainland or of shining Saguenay to the west. 
A quarter of a century later, an Italian cartographer sketched the 
eastern American coastline in a recognizable way, but the area 
about the southern approach to the St. Lawrence is outlined in 
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Map 2. A sketch by Allefonsce, Roberval’s Pilot, 1542. 


rudimentary fashion; no bold cleavage exists between Cape Breton 
Island and Cape Race.*® There is no trace of Canada, and 
mysterious Saguenay is still wrapped in mystery. 


Konrad Kretchmer, Die Entdeckung Americas (Berlin, 1892), Tafel VIII, No. 2 
(Karte eines Anonymous, nach 1502). 

%Jbid., Tafel XIV, No. 7 (Karte des Visconte Maggiolo, 1527). Maggiolo calls 
what is now the eastern part of the United States ‘‘Francesca,”’ as a result of the voyage 
of Giovanni da Verrazano to that part of the world in 1524 under the auspices of the 
French king; cf. Giovanni da Verrazano, ‘‘Voyage de Giovanni da Verrazano a la 
‘Francesca’ ”’ (Les Frangais en Amérique, Ch.-A. Julien, et al. (eds.), Paris, 1946, 53-76). 
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One of Roberval’s pilots has furnished a sketch that is both 
valuable and disappointing. It was made, presumably, during or 
shortly after the attempt to discover Saguenay by passing up the 
river of that name.*® The east bank of the Saguenay River, 
according to this sketch, is one of the frontiers of the kingdom, 
which appears as a peninsula; some distance upstream there is 
shown “La Mer du Saguenay,” a huge body of water bending 
toward the west. Here the artist has confused his sources of 
information—he had heard of the freshwater sea and of the lake 
above Chicoutimi Falls, and it was common knowledge that one 
aim of the expedition was a sea route to Cathay or the Orient.*” 
The attempt to reconcile all this information is disappointing from 
a cartographical point of view, yet from an historical outlook I 
feel that the chart clearly demonstrates that Roberval did not go 
as far as the Chicoutimi Falls. 

Of the early maps showing the area perhaps the most ornate is 
one by Desceliers, published in 1546.** Saguenay, or ‘‘Sagne,”’ as 
it is here named, is put somewhat south of the location I have 
plotted, but otherwise the map appears to be close to the facts that 
were available in Cartier’s accounts of his voyages. 

Mapmakers being conservative by nature, the geographical 
heyday of Saguenay followed its historical one by a few years.*® By 
the last years of the century, however, even these men had become 
firmly convinced that Saguenay was a myth, and it disappeared 
from maps as it had disappeared from the minds of men.*? It 
lingered on only in the name of the gloomy river that was supposed 
to lead to the great empire. 


iil 


What were the faggots that fed this ignis fatuus? Who heaped 
them on the blaze? Was that which launched a score of ships the 
hallucination of some aborigine along the St. Lawrence’s shores, or 


%See Map 2. This is an enlarged sketch from Justin Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac 
(Boston, 1894), 43, showing the Saint Lawrence and the Saguenay as sketched by Alle- 
fonsce. Allefonsce, or Alphonse, wrote a treatise on the geography of his voyage with 
Roberval (cf. James Phinney Baxter, A Memoir of Jacques Cartier, New York, 1906, 
245-60); for his remarks on the Saguenay, see 253-4. 

*7The King states that he is sending Cartier to the “‘. . . grand pays des terres de 
Canada et Ochelaga, faisant un bout de I’Asie du coste de l’occident . . .’’ Biggar, ed., 
“Cartier and Roberval,”’ 128, Cartier’s Commission, Oct. 17, 1540. 

384. E. Norderskiold, Periplus (Stockholm, 1897), Plate LI (Desceliers, 1546): 
north-west of Le Sagne Desceliers has put down “Terre Incogneve," which, judging 
from the shape of Canada, might be a good name for the whole map. 
3*For an opinion on the conservatism of mapmakers, cf. Ganong, ‘‘Crucial Maps,”’ 
153-4. 

‘“Kretchmer, Entdeckung, Tafel XIX, No. 5 (Karte des Cornelius de Judaeis, 1593). 
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was it a vicious circle, in which the wild dreams of the French 
drove them on to heroic actions to find those same wild dreams? 
At this point an analysis of the parentage of Saguenay will be 
attempted; was it French or Indian or half-breed? 

The obvious sources are Indian and French. To make the 
analysis clearer each will be scrutinized separately. When the 
Indians told Cartier about Saguenay, were they merely relating 
to him the ancient mythology of the forest? This seems highly 
improbable. Mythology and tradition tend to assume a very 
definite and concrete form, and while the discrepancies between the 
Canadian and the Hochelaga tribesmen, relative to Saguenay, 
might be dismissed as mere accidental differences, to be expected 
where the two groups lived so far apart, this does not explain the 
difference which existed in the statements of Donnacona on the 
one hand and his sons on the other." Differences about so basic 
a thing as the territorial limits of Saguenay, existing within a 
family, clearly denote that the tradition was not ancient or firmly 
established. Investigations by experts in this field reveal that 
Saguenay occupied no place in the mythology of the Indians 
dwelling in eastern Canada.* 

Since tradition based on myth or legend did not exist, a 
fortiori it did not exist based on fact. The presence of Norsemen 
or other Europeans is not to be accepted by any save those who 
feel that it is connected with the Norse who allegedly carved the 
Kensington Rune Stone.* The evidence clearly shows that the 
Indians were not the activating cause of Saguenay, although they 
very well may have been contributing causes. The children of the 
forest very soon became wise in the ways of a generation of 
explorers. They told the white men what they were expected to 
tell.“ 

Remarkable incredulity is not the exclusive preserve of any 


“““The oral tradition of illiterate groups enjoys a double advantage over that of 
literate peoples; it is carried along by means of an exceptionally developed power of 
memory, and in a set form of words. " Cf. Gilbert J. Garraghan, A Guide to Historical 
Method (New York, 1946), 262. The tradition about Saguenay was obviously too fluid 
and flexible to conform to this criterion. 

“In Louis Herbert Gray, et al., (eds.), The Mythology of All Races (Boston, 1914-32), 
there is no mention of Saguenay in the treatment of the American Indians. 

“But the people said to live in that wild region of Saguenay must be wholly 
mythical, with a basis in rumors of Indian tribes in the far west, unless, indeed, the 
woolen clothes and the white skins (in the light of the Kensington stone?) may reflect 
ancient tradition of Norsemen in Hudson Bay” (Ganong, ‘‘Crucial Maps,” 231). I 
feel Ganong has erred in not analysing that tradition and applying _— standards to it. 
Unless, of course, he is merely throwing out this thought i speculation. 


“As one writer on the age of discovery put it, ‘and the con ever eager to please, 
cheerfully agreed to everything [Columbus] said.” Cf. Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea (Boston, 1942), II, 133 and 145 n. 
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race or of any age.*® What may seem possible, probable, and 
plausible to one group of people may seem utterly ridiculous and 
asinine to another separated by time or space or both. To under- 
stand the background of France in the sixteenth century, to grasp 
the time element firmly, while it will not alter any fact, may cast 
some light on this foggy problem. 

France was the heir to a great bulk of classical learning in every 
field, adorned and embroidered with accretions from the not-so- 
classical intervening period. Thus, during the great days of 
imperial Rome, Pliny the Elder, in his Natural History, had 
mentioned a race of one-legged men.*® St. Isidore of Seville had 
passed on this bit of information, after clothing it with his 
authority, half a millenium later.47 Thus, when Donnacona 
mentioned a race of unipeds which lived near Saguenay, his words 
about Saguenay itself almost took on the authority of St. Isidore. 

The theory of the antipodes, expounded by Macrobius, 
certainly acted as an incentive to French exploration, and if the 
king did not originate it, Roberval, or one of his associates, could 
very well have intimated that Spanish wealth in the south must 
be balanced by wealth in the north, and Portuguese spices in the 
east must be balanced by spices in the west.‘* This was consoling 
and ex parte reasoning, but modern governments have argued 
themselves into expensive projects, the results of which have been 
less productive and more costly than the explorations of Cartier 
and Roberval. 

If this were not enough to convince the French, there was the 
belief that Asia jutted right down to the St. Lawrence, and that 
the Saguenay flowed 2,000 miles to the north and west, that it was 
the short Northwest Passage to the Orient.‘®? This required the 
seven-fold increase of Donnacona’s assertion that the river was 
300 miles long, but, as the Indian measured distances by moons, 


‘SWitness in our own day the hysteria created by the so-called Martian Attack, 
broadcast as a play by Orson Welles, and now recently by reports about flying saucers. 

‘se. E. Sikes, ‘‘Latin Literature of the Silver Age’’ (Cambridge Ancient History, 
Cambridge, 1923-39, XI, 732). 

‘7Dr. Rafael Altamira, ‘‘Spain under the Visigoths’” (Cambridge Medieval History, 
Cambridge, 1911-36, II, 192-3), remarks on the great popularity of St. Isidore’s works. 
‘“‘In Spain, France and other European countries, there was scarcely a single library 
belonging to a chapter-house or an abbey, whose catalogue could not boast of a copy of 
St. Isidore’s work.” 

‘8For a brief discussion of the theory of the antipodes, see William H. Tillinghast, 
“The Geographical Knowledge of the Ancients Considered in Relation to the Discovery 
of America’ (Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 
1884-9, I, 31). 

"Cf. above, n. 37; the distance of a French league has been computed at 2% miles 
(cf. Samuel Edward Dawson, The Saint Lawrence, Its Basin and Border-Lands, New 
York, 1905, 123). 
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or months, rather than by miles, the substitution of seventy miles 
a day for ten was effected with no violence whatsoever. Seamen 
were accustomed to sailing at least that distance within the course 
of twenty-four hours. Thus the moon’s journey up the Saguenay 
was stretched to put its terminal in the hidden East. As far as 
objective truth was concerned, then, the Indians and the French 
were working at cross purposes. The red men told, as has been 
stated, what they were expected to tell; the white men believed 
what they wanted to believe. 

Within a few years the untruth of all these premises was 
ascertained. Among professionals, that is to say, among chart- 
makers and explorers, the river contracted to its proper length, 
and the Kingdom of Saguenay disappeared from maps. Yet so 
firmly had these things been held, that among those with only a 
casual interest in farflung geography or among those moved by 
sheer adventure, the river shrank only little by little.®° 


JosEPpH EDWARD KING 
Harvard Graduate School. 


‘°Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries 
in New France 1610-1791 (Cleveland, 1896-1901), II, Relation of 1613-14, 205: ‘“These 
rivers are open for navigation far Northward—the Saguenay five hundred leagues, . . .”” 
Shrinkage was slow among the Jesuits who were not concerned with going to the East. 
A few years later, however, they advised an English adventurer not to try to find a 
passage to the Pacific by way of the Saguenay. ‘This poor man would have lost fifty 
lives, if he had had so many, before reaching this North sea by the way he had described; 
and if he had found this sea, he would have discovered nothing new, nor found any 
Passage to new Mexico. One need not be a great Geographer to recognize this fact.” 
Ibid., XVIII, Relation of 1640, 237. 
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MR. JOLY’S MISSION TO LONDON IN THE CASE OF 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR LETELLIER DE SAINT-JUST 


N the year 1878 Mr. Letellier de Saint-Just, Lieutenant- 

Governor of the Province of Quebec, dismissed the Premier 
of the province, Mr. Boucher de Boucherville, because he had not 
consulted him on several important administrative acts, of which, 
besides, he did not approve. The Lieutenant-Governor then called 
on Mr. H. G. Joly (afterwards Sir Henri Joly de Lotbiniére) to 
form a Liberal government, which he did on the strength of a 
single majority vote. Shortly afterwards a Conservative federal 
government under Sir John A. Macdonald came into power. 
This Government objected to the summary dismissal of the Premier 
of Quebec, and in its turn moved for the dismissal of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, claiming that he had exceeded his constitutional 
authority, and had also used his influence on the side of his 
political friends. The Governor-General, the Marquis of Lorne, 
hesitated to act on the suggestion of the federal Government, and 
referred the matter to the Imperial Government, as there was 
apparently no precedent in a case of this kind. Before a decision 
was reached the parties in this controversial issue had hurriedly 
sent representatives to London: Messrs. Langevin and Abbott for 
the federal Government, and Mr. Joly, the new Premier, for the 
provincial Government. In the following compte rendu Mr. Joly 
tells of his interviews with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone. 

After the Premier’s mission to London little more was heard of 
an appeal to the Privy Council, except for a note from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies acknowledging the Premier’s memoran- 
dum, and stating that he did not favour such an appeal. Therefore 
Mr. Joly returned to his province uncertain of what the outcome 
would be. It was not so very long in coming, for although the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in replying to the Governor- 
General, intimated that he approved of more consideration being 
given to the case by the federal Government, the fate of the 
unhappy Lieutenant-Governor had already been settled, and as a 
result on July 25, 1879, Mr. Letellier was dismissed from office on 
the authority, it was stated, of a majority vote of the Canadian 
House of Commons at the last session and that of the Senate the 
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year previous. His death came not too long afterwards on Janu- 
ary 28, 1881. 


Pointe Platon, Que. A. JOLY DE LOTBINIERE 


Mr. JoLy’s INTERVIEW WITH Sir MICHAEL Hicks BEACH, COLONIAL SECRETARY 
May 6, 1879 


When we reached London on the 5th May, I went at once to the Colonial Office, 
and found on my arrival there, that Sir Michael was expecting Messrs Langevin 
and Abbot to meet him in a few minutes. I sent at once my card to Sir Michael, 
and the official letter by which the Lieutenant Governor had authorised me to 
defend his interests, or rather those of the Province of Quebec, which he says are 
more in danger than his own. I asked at the same time the Private Secretary, to 
request Sir Michael not to decide anything, until he had seen me. He came back 
in a few minutes, and told me that Sir Michael would meet me the next day at two 
o'clock. 

When I entered his private office at the time appointed, I saw a tall, elegant, 
and comparatively young man, who welcomed me with great courtesy. I told him 
laughingly that when at Halifax, about 600 miles from home, I had heard that he 
did not want to hear any arguments, as he was in full possession of the whole case, 
but as there was only a couple of thousand miles more to go to him, I thought it 
was not worth while stopping on the way, and I had come on. After some laughing 
remarks, he said he was ready to listen to me. 

I started by pointing out to him, the position which the Lieutenant Governor 
occupies in his Province, as playing in our Parliamentary Trinity a part cor- 
responding to that of the Crown in the Imperial Parliament. I could see at once 
how much ground our opponents had gained during the two weeks preceding my 
arrival in England, by the way he took me up at once, saying there was no similitude 
between the two cases, and that the Lieutenant Governor was only a Federal 
Officer liable to censure by the Federal Government for any act of his. I asked 
him at once to define the act for which the Lieutenant Governor was liable to 
censure by the Federal Government, and told him it would be a great satisfaction 
to me if he would sum up the accusation brought against Mr Letellier which 
appeared to him of some weight. He only mentioned one viz: that the Lieutenant 
Governor had interfered in the elections. 

This took me by surprise, and I told him that Messrs Langevin and Abbot 
must have brought before him, accusations which had never been brought officially 
in Canada, and that I scarcely could believe that they had brought that accusation 
here. He said positively that they had done so, and that he would shew it to me. 
After looking several times over a paper he held in his hands, he said “‘you are right, 
they do not say that he interfered in the elections but that his dismissal of his 
Ministers was done with the intention of interfering in the Federal elections.” I 
then appealed to his sense of justice and asked him if he was going to condemn 
Mr Letellier upon his intentions, adding that if he was to be judged on that ground 
we must be allowed to enter into the merits and all the facts of the case, out of 
which alone his real intentions could be gathered. He exclaimed that they were 
thoroughly decided not to enter into the merits of the case, but to treat it merely as 
an abstract question, and to try and find out in whom did the power of dismissal 
rest, that that was the only point at issue. I protested strongly against that view 
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of the case, stating that what we wanted to know in the Province of Quebec and 
in all the other provinces of the Dominion, was if our Lieutenant Governors could 
be dismissed for an official act of theirs, which concerned only their Province, and 
affected in no way Federal Interests, and furthermore had been approved by the 
Province, at the General Elections, and I referred him to the clause 59 which stated 
that the cause of dismissal needed just as much interpretation as the power of 
dismissal. 

I saw once more how much ground our opponents had gained when Sir Michael 
told me very positively that he considered the power of the Federal Government 
over the Lieutenant Governors as absolute in every case. He added that he would 
give me an example which of course would be absurd if taken literally but would 
serve to illustrate the degree of power which in his mind the Federal Government 
exercised over Lieutenant Governors. They can dismiss him, said he, if he wears 
a black cravat, when they wish him to wear a blue one. Of course I answered that 
with such an interpretation of the constitution there was an end to Provincial 
autonomy. I referred him to the different clauses of the B.N.A. Act, which shew 
the extent of the powers and jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governors, reminded 
him that if the Imperial Statute had made a distinction between the power of 
appointing Lieutenant Governors and the power to dismiss them, it was for the 
sake of allowing Lieutenant Governors to discharge their duty to the provinces 
independent of the changes of Party Government at Ottawa, and asked him what 
was the use of Provincial Governments if they were at the mercy of the Federal 
Government, and if their head was bound to study not the wishes of the Province 
but those of the Federal Government. 

I then drew his attention to another point which was that we enjoyed Re- 
sponsible Government in the Province of Quebec and that the ministry which has 
accepted office from the Lieutenant Governor upon the dismissal of his former 
Ministers were alone responsible for his act, and that the Province in supporting 
them had endorsed that act. He then reminded me that the position of Lieutenant 
Governor might be such as to leave him open to blame by his Superiors for an Act 
done even under the responsibility of his Ministers, and he quoted the case of a 
Governor of a colony whom he himself in his official capacity had found it his duty 
to blame, for having sanctioned a measure introduced by his Ministers under their 
own responsibility which tended to deprive officials of the Civil Service of their 
vested rights. That argument rather appeared to favour our views of the case, 
since Mr Letellier had acted exactly in opposition to the conduct for which the 
Governor had been blamed, by not sanctionning a measure of his Ministers intended 
to interfere with vested rights and had dismissed them for introducing such a 
measure without his consent. Sir Michael once more acknowledged the difficulty of 
the case and his regret that it should have been brought up, and I must say ied me 
to conclude that it was a settled matter to get rid of the difficulty by sacrificing 
Mr Letellier when he said: ‘after all what does it matter to you, if Mr Letellier is 
dismissed? If his successor dismisses you, you will defeat at once the new Ministry 
and they will have to recall you.” I told him it mattered a great deal to us in every 
way, that it would be an injustice to Mr Letellier and to us, and a fatal blow to the 
autonomy of the Province. Evidently the Delegates from Ottawa had not re- 
mained idle. 

When I drew his attention to the contradictory votes given by the House of 
Commons on the subject, he appeared to find it quite natural that a new House 
should reverse the vote of its predecessors and he reminded me that the second vote 
had been carried by a larger majority than the first. 
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I proposed to him to refer the matter to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, as the best means of relieving all parties from political responsibilities, 
and to obtain a fair and judicial decision. He appeared rather pleased with the idea, 
remarked that it was asked for by the Lieutenant Governor, but that it appeared 
to him impracticable. Ultimately he asked me to put down in writing at once, the 
points which ought to be submitted to the Judicial Committee, promising that he 
would lay my letter before the Cabinet at their meeting which was to take place the 
next day. 

We then parted. I prepared a Memorandum which I now enclose with all the 
correspondence exchanged between us during the three weeks of my stay in 
England. 

My letter to Sir Michael of the 27th. May, sums up all the salient points of our 
last interview and his acknowledgement of it, without any remarks, must be taken 
as an admission of the correctness of my Report of the interview: 


His INTERVIEW WITH Mr. GLADSTONE 


The day before I left London a friend of mine advised me, in the interests of my 
mission, to call on the Hon. Mr Gladstone. He told me he had spoken to him about 
me, and that if I let Mr Gladstone know that I was leaving for Canada, and would 
call next day in the forenoon, without making any special appointment, but just 
take my chance of seeing him, and paying him my respects, I would be well received. 

I called the next day (28th May), and upon giving my name, was ushered up 
at once to Mr Gladstone’s study. The house was large and comfortable, and as 
much as I could see of it, decorated with simple taste. I was principally struck on 
my way up the stairs with the marble bust of a beautiful grecian type. 

Mr Gladstone received me with great kindness and even warmth. He is much 
taller than I expected, as for his features, anybody who has seen the cartoons of 
Punch would know him at once. He looks very pale and worn out. I began by 
thanking him for giving me the occasion of presenting my respects. He entered 
at once into the Letellier question, and alluded first to the Lieutenant Governor as 
being a Protestant, which to his mind appeared to account for the animosity of the 
Ultramontane party against him. I set him right on that point, by telling him that 
I was the obnoxious protestant, and not Mr Letellier, who in common with all 
French Canadian Liberals was a faithful son of the Church. He appeared astonished 
at that statement, and led me to believe that he had always been taught to con- 
sider the French Canadian Liberals as what we call in Canada ‘‘Guibordistes”. I 
told him that our opponents attempted to pass off Liberals for that but that such 
was not the case, that there were very few of them among the French Canadians 
and that the Guibord movement was not the work of the French Canadian Liberals. 

Then he asked me if the Liberals did not hold the same position towards the 
Ultramontaines, as the Galicians did in the church of France. I told him that 
the Liberals scarcely went as far as that, but that whenever they took the liberty 
to complain of the attitude of the clergy towards them, it was only on the ground of 
their interference in political matters. In fact I summed up, by stating that they 
were good and honest Roman Catholics, who were persecuted for their political 
opinions. He appeared much astonished, having evidently been placed under a 
wrong impression on that point as so many other Englishmen, and interrupted me 
several times by exclaiming, ‘‘Indeed! indeed! this is very interesting.” 

Then he wanted to know how I happened to be a Protestant, and after some 
personal remarks on that subject, he at last entered on the question which I had 
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most at heart, and asked me about the result of my mission to England. After I 
had explained the whole matter, up to the present date, in as few words as possible, 
he asked me if in case Mr Letellier were dismissed, he could bring the matter before 
a court of justice. I told him it would be poor consolation to bring the matter 
before a court of justice, when once he was dismissed, and that what we wanted to 
prevent was dismissal. He said, ‘Of course I only asked the question in view of your 
proposed reference to the Judicial Committee.” I reminded him that the Govern- 
ment had positively refused so to refer the matter, and asked him, appealing to his 
Parliamentary experience, if he thought an order in Council approved by Her 
Majesty would be required to decide the question. He answered that he did not 
think so, that it was simply an administrative Act within the jurisdiction of the 
Colonial Secretary alone. Then I did my best to point out to him the importance 
of the question, how much it would affect the welfare of the Dominion, and the con- 
tinuance of the autonomy and self Government of the Provinces. He appeared to 
understand it very well, said that so far the Provinces, and the Federal Government 
has worked in harmony, that it was most desirable not to interrupt those friendly 
relations, and that it would have been much better if some means could have 
been found for avoiding a decision on the Constitutional Question. I told him that 
on my return home our Legislature was going to meet, and that we could ask them 
to pass an address to the Queen, protesting against any interference by the Federal 
Government in our Provincial Affairs. He appeared to be under the impression 
that since the last Federal election, we had lost the control of the Province, and was 
much astonished when I told him how many men there were who supported the 
Conservatives at Ottawa, and the Liberals at Quebec. He repeated several times, 
that it was a most interesting question, that required very prudent handling, and 
promised me two or three times to speak to a gentleman with whom he had already 
had a long conversation on the subject, and communicate to him the explanation 
I had given him. That gentleman must have possessed considerable influence 
from the fact of Gladstone alluding to him several times, but he could not for the 
present remember his name. Seeing that he understood the present state of the 
question, and the two points that the Colonial Secretary was to decide, and further- 
more that he appeared, in principle, to agree with our views, I did not like to intrude 
any longer upon him, and took leave of him. He accompanied me very courteously 
to the door, shook hands, and expressed his satisfaction at having seen me. 
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A History of England. By Keira Fetinc. London: Macmillan [Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada]. Pp. xxxiv, 1229. ($5.75) 


I 


THERE is much to be said on the credit side of this scholarly volume, even with 
regard to the medieval period, where Professor Feiling might have been pardoned 
if he had not, after many years of attention to modern studies, been entirely at his 
ease. Indeed, the medieval section is so good that it should make medievalists 
take stock of their own inconspicuous efforts to translate the formidable mass of 
modern research into readable narrative. It would be easy to quarrel with this or 
that detail; but in the main it can be said that Professor Feiling has covered a 
remarkable extent of ground in the three hundred pages devoted to the period 
before the Tudors, and shows an impressive mastery of most of the recent research. 
In point of fact, the best section of all this early part is probably the Anglo-Saxon, 
told with great skill and sympathy. 

Professor Feiling has been so successful in his synthesis that it is perhaps 
gratuitous to criticize. It is not his fault that he writes at a time of unusual un- 
certainty, when the authority of writers like Stubbs and Maitland no longer imposes 
a general agreement even on large questions, and it is perhaps even a virtue that he 
tends to be conservative in his views. He is, however, more successful on the 
political than on the legal, administrative, and constitutional aspects of his story. 
Recent researches on the rise of the national state, the ‘community of England,” 
the development of bureaucracy, and the changing problem of the monarchy and 
its relations to Parliament, are not very clearly reflected in Professor Feiling’s work. 
It is true that he made an impressive effort to grapple with the views of Parliament 
which have derived from the work of Maitland and Mcllwain, but he cannot be said 
to have attained a very striking success. His treatment, spiced with one or two 
original errors such as the reference to the trial of Sir Thomas Berkeley in 1327 (sic), 
to the terms of the Treason Act of 1352, or to the Parliament of Michaelmas, 1305, 
reflects only too faithfully some of the difficulties created by the extreme interpre- 
tation of Parliament as an expanded session of the council and as the High Court of 
the Realm. 

As to the rest, Professor Feiling has dealt with the complexities of the medieval 
scene, with art, literature, and economics, with all the economy of language and 
skilful selection of a fine teacher. He does not attempt to go far beneath the 
surface: his primary purpose is to tell the story of England and the Empire in 
narrative form. This isa self-imposed and justifiable limitation. But it is only fair 
to state the obvious fact that, by neglecting deeper issues, he robs the great events 
of the Middle Ages, such as the Conquest, the Charter, the Barons’ War, and the 
drama of Edward II’s and Richard II's reigns, of a good deal of their significance, 
even though he does so, in some cases, in very good company indeed. It is not 
always easy to remember, when reading Professor Feiling, or, for that matter, some 
of his guides, that the men of the Middle Ages were engaged in one of the greatest 
and most successful political experiments of all times—that of laying the foundations 
of the modern national state on the basis of limited and not absolute monarchy. 
In spite of this, the fact remains that this is an attractive and spirited interpretation 
of the Middle Ages. If it does not exactly prepare students for an understanding 
of the unfolding of British history which follows, at least it gives them a story of 
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what happened, in agreeable and lively writing, which captures a not unimportant 
part of the medieval spirit, and which may be read with profit by most students 
of the past. 


II 


No part of this book will be read with keener interest, and none is likely to be 
of greater value to the student, than the record of events from the close of the 
Middle Ages to the period of the American Revolution. This is the work of a 
scholar who is thoroughly master of his material; and there are probably few 
accounts of comparable length which contain so much that is significant on the 
history of the English people during these three critical centuries. Only rarely in 
the four hundred pages devoted to this period does Professor Feiling deviate from 
the line of strict chronological narrative, and his narrative is confined very largely 
to political issues. 

A single chapter on “English Civilization, 1540-1660,” which many will regard 
as perhaps the finest in the volume, deals with a great variety of social changes, 
and with the intellectual and artistic achievements of the English people during 
the century following the Reformation. Another of similar character, but lacking 
some of the insight and enthusiasm given to the work of the Elizabethans and their 
successors, describes the framework of society on the eve of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. For the rest the chapters in this section are straight political narrative, 
comprehensive in scope, clear and orderly in arrangement, and written in a manner 
that rarely fails to hold the reader’s interest. There is little attempt to go below 
the surface, or to do more than present a synthesis and interpretation of known 
facts. Yet these pages convey a very real sense of development, and of the ebb and 
flow of currents that were shaping the life of the nation and giving to the civilization 
of pre-industrial England its distinctive form and colour. 

It is not to be expected that a book of this kind should clear up all the difficulties 
surrounding the constitutional struggles of this period. But it is surely possible 
to be a little more definite about what the issues were. Much that Professor Feiling 
has to say about the achievement of the Tudors suggests a vast and revolutionary 
change. The work of Henry VIII after 1529 is described as the “Modernizing of 
England,” and there are references in later passages to the revolution of the six- 
teenth century. Yet the breach between Charles I and the House of Commons in 
1629 is described as the break-down of the medieval constitution. Most recent 
writers, with the work of Notestein and Holdsworth and others before them, have 
preferred to regard this as the break-down of the “Tudor Conventions,” which is 
not quite the same thing as the break-down of the medieval constitution. There 
is similar indefiniteness in the references to cabinet government and to the character 
and functions of party in the eighteenth century; and the chapter on the consti- 
tution in 1815, which purports to sum up the changes since the Restoration, does 
little to remove the difficulty. 

On the numerous controversies of this period Professor Feiling holds the 
balance with a remarkably even hand; and his comments on individuals are almost 
always fair and reasonable. The judgment on Laud appears unduly harsh. That 
on Cromwell confirms the view that it is among the conservatives that the Puritan 
dictator now finds his chief apologists. Due importance is given to the Catholic 
and medieval elements in English civilization. On the other hand, few writers, 
apart from the zealots, have made larger claims for the influence of Puritanism. 
Some of the Whig heroes are reduced in stature; but the Tories will find here no 
very lenient critic of their shortcomings. These chapters do not clear up all the 
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problems of English history, especially in the seventeenth century; but they provide 
a clear and orderly narrative of what took place, and in a book of this kind that is 
all that can reasonably be expected. 


Ill 


Professor Feiling tells us in his preface that he has laid emphasis on the period 
within which Britain became a great power; and the post-1760 part of his volume 
takes up 437 of the 1120 pages of his text. It is in this later complex period, about 
which materials are so abundant, that it becomes most difficult to present history 
as narrative. How weave the story together so as to keep it still a story of real 
concrete human beings and not let it decline into the abstract analysis of the 
economist and the sociologist? 

Mr. Feiling has brought out very well the profound changes which the new 
forces of industrialism and democracy made in nineteenth-century society. But 
his determination to keep his story to individuals and away from ‘‘-isms” makes 
his pages overcrowded. It seems to me that he devotes too much space to the 
details of party politics and foreign policy. The gradual liberalizing of nineteenth- 
century England and the richness of its civilization strike the reader's attention. 
Nevertheless it is mainly in politics that the author is interested; and the writers, 
philosophers, scientists, industrialists, and trade unionists who fill the Victorian 
scene do not quite come alive in his pages unless they are political in some sense. 

Most English historians are still Whigs; and the most notable recent general 
histories of this period—the two volumes in the Oxford series which cover the years 
from 1832 to 1914—are undoubtedly in the Whig tradition. This volume could 
hardly be called a Tory history, but it is interesting to observe how careful the 
author is to bring out the achievements of the Tory régime of Pitt’s successors from 
1806 to 1830, of Balfour’s Government before 1905, and of the Baldwin-Chamberlain 
régime of the nineteen-twenties and thirties (‘‘a Conseivative administration using 
all the means of nineteenth-century Socialism’). He is always impressed by the 
unity of Britain rather than by its party or class divisions, and dwells on the con- 
tinuity of foreign policy (under Castlereagh ‘‘Britain was taking up her usual role 
of mediator, refusing to be imprisoned within any ideology”). He emphasizes the 
difficulties of Whig-Liberals as well as of Tory-Conservatives in adjusting them- 
selves to democracy; and the successes of the latter as well as of the former in this 
process. Altogether Mr. Feiling’s presentation of modern Britain is a mature and 
subtle one which is more likely to be appreciated by readers who already know a 
good deal about the subject than by newcomers. 

B. WILKINSON 
D. J. McDouGALL 


F. H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 


Empire of the North Atlantic: The Maritime Struggle for North America. By 
GERALD S. GRAHAM. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 


International Affairs. Toronto: University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 
1950. Pp. xvii, 338. ($5.00) 


In this volume the Rhodes Professor of Imperial History at the University of 
London presents the story of sea power as the determining factor in shaping the 
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political features of North America. In a clear and interesting manner he traces 
the rivalry between Great Britain and Spain, Holland, and finally France, and 
shows how the command of the Atlantic Ocean gave the British their North Amer- 
ican empire and enabled them to keep at least a large part of it after the withdrawal 
of the Thirteen Colonies from that empire. 

Professor Graham does not pretend to present an original thesis. Nor does 
he seek to develop a philosophy of sea power. He is the disciple rather than the 
master and many of his ideas are those of the evangelist of sea power, Admiral 
A. T. Mahan. He does, however, lay low the popular notion that salt water flows 
in the veins of every Englishman and that the men of the shopkeepers’ island took 
to the sea because they were impelled by some inner urge, while Dutchmen and 
Frenchmen always were and always will be land-lubbers pure and simple. English- 
men were no more “‘natural’’ seamen than were any other people. It was because 
British political leaders appreciated better than their French and Continental 
counterparts the real significance of sea power and the need for naval protection 
and an offensive spirit at sea that ruling the waves became part of the English 
tradition. But even if Mr. Graham's thesis is not new, it isa useful one. His book 
provides an admirable survey which will remind his Canadian readers, whose vision 
of the sea is too often lost in the immensity of Canada’s land mass, how far Canadian 
history has turned upon the control of the sea lanes. 

By far the greater portion of the book, twelve chapters out of fourteen, deals 
with the era of the sailing-ship from Cartier to the conclusion of the “American 
Adventure of 1812.” The many new developments and problems of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, of necessity, receive only perfunctory treatment in two 
chapters. We must await the fulfilment of Mr. Graham’s promise that he will 
write about ‘‘the portentous effects of these changes’’ at a later date. 

The book is well documented. It is apparent from the numerous references 
that the author has read widely the manuscript materials available in the Public 
Records Office in London, the Public Archives of Canada in Ottawa, and the 
Library of Congress in Washington. And yet there is much in this book with which 
we are familiar; and Mr. Graham readily acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Ronciére’s Histoire de la marine francaise, Tramond’s Manuel d'histoire maritime, 
Lacour-Gayet’s La Marine militaire de la France sous le régne de Louis XV, and 
other secondary sources. 

It is always an unpleasant duty for the reviewer to point out errors, many of 
which may be simple misprints. Nevertheless it is hard to avoid commenting 
upon the numerous instances of carelessness which mar this volume. The former 
Canadian Archivist, under whom Mr. Graham carried on his researches, would 
scarcely approve the omission of the “‘e” from his Christian name which gives it a 
Teutonic rather than a Latin appearance (p. 6). Indeed French names seem to 
have been a constant source of worry to Mr. Graham. Philippe de Pastour, Sieur 
de Costebelle, appears as Costabelle (p. 67) and as M. Costebelle (p. 99); Joseph 
de Brouillan, Sieur de Saint-Ovide, appears as St. Ovide de Brouillan (pp. 90, 117); 
Bauffremont as Beauffremont (p. 163); the historian Charlevoix as Charlevois 
(p. 180); Wolfe’s landing-place, the Anse de Foulon, as the Anse du Foulon (p. 186). 
A second double ‘‘s’’ has crept into Massachusetts (p. 69) and Mount Desart should 
be Mount Desert (p. 249). Even more serious are one or two mis-statements of 
fact which should be rectified before any further editions of this book appear. It 
is surprising to read that ‘‘a small expedition of some three or four hundred occupied 
Fort Cumberland” during the American Revolutionary War (p. 207). Fort 
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Cumberland was beseiged in November, 1776 by a small force of American sympa- 
thizers led by Jonathan Eddy; but the besiegers were routed by a sortie from the 
fort. At no time were the rebels ‘within twenty miles of Halifax” (p. 208) even 
if the alarmed citizens believed that they were. There are further inaccuracies in 
detail on page 256 regarding the strength of the British naval forces on Lake Ontario 
at the outset of the War of 1812. 

Were the author an historian of less distinction and competence one might be 
less inclined to cavil at such errors in what is otherwise a thoroughly good and 
readable book. It is, however, only fair to say that the blemishes at which we have 
pointed a finger do not seriously detract from the clear statement which Mr. Graham 
has presented and the general conclusions which he has drawn. 


GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada. 


A Short History of Canada. By G. P. DET. GLAZEBROOK. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1950. Pp. 238. ($2.35) 


NOTHING is more indicative of the present reviewer's advancing years than the 
fact that he can remember back to the time when no modern one-volume histories 
of Canada existed. It seemed quite an event when an American professor, Carl 
Wittke, produced a textbook history in 1928. Barely a decade passed thereafter 
before a Canadian—the late Professor Wrong—brought out a book of his own. 
This opened the floodgates, and a succession of more or less gifted Canadian writers 
rushed into print with pictures of Canada drawn more or less in their own images. 
Now in 1950 comes Professor Glazebrook, with something slightly different—a 
“short” history. He emphasizes in his preface that it is ‘‘not elementary’’—not a 
book pour les enfants; it is ‘‘an interpretative study,” concentrating on ‘‘the main 
currents,”’ and based on the original work done by many people during the past 
twenty years. (Not the least important parts of that work are Mr. Glazebrook’s 
own.) This is an excellent and, despite the volume’s small size, an ambitious 
idea; and the result deserves the compliment of being judged by the highest literary 
and scientific standards. 

The balance of this handsome little book is peculiar, for fully one-third of it is 
devoted to the period before 1763. The reason, presumably, is the author's sense 
of the importance of making clear to the reader the nature of the basis of French 
civilization in Canada. It is a good reason, but the end could perhaps have been 
achieved without compromising quite so much space. The 150 pages which Mr. 
Glazebrook leaves himself for the last 187 years are simply not enough to cover all 
the ‘‘main currents.’’ One of the modern topics which gets inadequate treatment 
is Canadian-American relations. Franklin Roosevelt’s name, and the Canadian- 
American developments with which it is identified, are missing; the same can be 
said of important aspects of United States relations at earlier periods. This is the 
more unfortunate since the book is presumably mainly intended to explain Canada 
to dwellers in foreign parts. In general, it is not at its best on American questions. 
It gives the reader the impression that the whole existence of the Alaska Panhandle 
was at stake in the arbitration of 1903; and of its comparatively few factual errors 
perhaps the strangest is a reference to the “replacement of Charles Sumner by 
Hamilton Fish as Secretary of State.”” It has been the present writer’s unhappy 
experience that it is dangerous to comment upon other people’s literary style. But 
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the fact is that in a book of this special sort—in which an enormous subject is 
reduced within a very small compass—style is of quite exceptional importance. 
For great success in this genre absolute lucidity and the ultimate in economy of 
words are essential. (H. A. L. Fisher’s Napoleon in the Home University Library 
comes to mind as an example.) It would appear that what is needed is a more 
lapidarian approach than Mr. Glazebrook has patience for, as his composition some- 
times seems careless. He writes such awkward sentences as ‘‘The fortified position, 
however, was Quebec, and to there Montgomery’s army moved on to join a force 
under Benedict Arnold—or what was left of it—which had approached Quebec by 
the long route of the Kenebec [sic] and Chaudiére Rivers.” He speaks of ‘a lack 
of initiative comparable to that found in nearby New England”’ when he means the 
opposite. And he sometimes compresses without achieving clarity. ‘The British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan was an example of co-operation, and Canada 
contributed to it men, money and facilities.” Who would gather that the Plan 
was conducted in and by Canada? All this would be much less important in a 
book of a different type. Here it is serious enough to rob the volume of the dis- 
tinction which it might otherwise attain. 

Mr. Glazebrook’s interpretation does not strive after novelty, and although 
there is an occasional crotchet—as when he complains that the political entity 
created in 1867 “‘came to be called, quite improperly” the Dominion of Canada—it 
is not often that one has to quarrel with him. In general, the book is a sound 
introduction to Canadian history. It is agreeably free from any form of bias. To 
the present writer, however, one phrase prominently used by the author seems 
misleading. The preface begins ‘The growth of Canada as a world power, so 
marked in the last decade...” the last chapter is called ‘“‘Canada as a World 
Power”; the penultimate sentence describes the country as ‘‘a world power, choosing 
by free decision on its own ideals and interests a place with those great powers 
which had dominated its years of growth.’’ The author does not define his terms 
or explain these impressive but somewhat cloudy phrases. But is Canada really a 
“world power”? Can any nation of fourteen millions, by taking a “free decision,”’ 
add several cubits to its stature and become a world power? Not, surely, unless 
the words are given a significance different from that usually assigned to them. 
Mr. King, in enunciating what has been called the ‘“‘middle power” idea, took a less 
soaring but a more realistic line. (One of his statements on the subject is quoted 
on page 231 of this book, but the author or his printer, by missing out eight essential 
words, has deprived it of meaning.) We ought not to be too hard on Mr. Glazebrook, 
for many of us have at one time or another been guilty of similar prideful gesticu- 
lations. Nevertheless, as history they are not wholly satisfying. The position of 
a middle power is not easy or simple, and Mr. Glazebrook’s readers would have had 
still more reason to be grateful to him if he had drawn upon his wide knowledge and 


experience to illuminate the international problems which Canada has faced in 
recent times. 


C. P. Stacey 
Army Headquarters, 


Ottawa. 


Christianity and History. By H. BUTTERFIELD. London: G. Bell and Sons 
[Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co.]. 1949. Pp. vi, 146. ($1.75) 


In all Professor Butterfield’s recent writings (on Machiavelli, on the Whig tradition, 
and on the origins of modern science), he has shown an increasing pre-occupation 
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with the nature of the historical process itself; with ‘‘that kind of history-making 
which goes on, so to speak, over our heads, now deflecting the results of our actions, 
now taking our purposes out of our hands, and now turning our endeavours to ends 
not realized.” He realizes, however, that, if history-making is of this, as it were, 
“‘providential” order, it follows that the historian can “never feel that by the 
technique of his particular science he has realiy got to the truth that lies at the 
bottom of the well.’’ The present work, therefore, deals with two things: it deals 
with human nature in history, i.e. with that ‘‘full wild, prodigal, complicated story 
of the actions of innumerable people” to which all systemizations need to be per- 
petually referred back; but it deals also with the role of the “‘technical” historian 
who, in face of the complexity of the human story, must set out “the tangible 
factors involved in an episode, the displacements produced in human affairs by an 
observed event or a specific influence’’ while “leaving it for people of all beliefs to 
make their varied commentaries.” 

We should notice that its title is Christianity and History. It is not a state- 
ment of the Christian philosophy of history; it is an examination of those points in 
which religion and history march together; and the starting point of its consideration 
of human nature in history is the need (which is felt now by our generation, as it 
was felt earlier by the Hebrew prophets) “for an interpretation of history which 
would embrace catastrophe itself and transcend the immediate spectacle of 
tragedy.” 

Merely to seek such an interpretation is to break with that great “‘perfectibilist”’ 
heresy which has been the real religion of Western men for the last two centuries 
and which has informed a great body of modern history-writing. ‘“‘It is essential,”’ 
says Butterfield, ‘“‘not to have faith in human nature.” ‘There is a gravitational 
pull in history itself which tends to bring down man’s loftiest dreams’’ so that even 
“those who do not believe in the doctrine of the Fall can hardly deny that human 
history has always been history under the terms and conditions of the Fall.” For 
Butterfield, as for the prophets of the Old Testament, this tendency of the works of 
men to swerve, or to be deflected, from their original purpose and to end in “‘dia- 
lectical jams and unmanageable predicaments,”’ is a judgment on human sinfulness; 
and it is important to insist that the sinfulness is universal. It is not the result of 
institutions (‘‘the orderings and arrangements of a healthy society seem to help out 
man’s imperfections’) and it is not ‘‘a thing which belongs . . . to social classes as 
such rather than to human beings.” ‘“‘If there were no more wilfulness throughout 
the whole of human nature than exists in this room at the present moment, it would 
be sufficient to tie events into knots and to produce those deadlocks which all of 
us know in our little world, while on the scale of the nation-state it would be enough, 
with its complexities, ramifications and congealings, to bring about the greatest 
war in history.’”’ All this is well said: for in spite of the rediscovery, in our time, of 
man’s capacity for brutality to man, the idea of perfectibility dies hard, “‘and we 
have gambled very highly on what was an over-optimistic view of the character of 


” 


man. 

It is because ‘‘what history does is to uncover man’s universal sin,’’ that 
Butterfield sees the business of the technical historian as being the relatively humble 
one (humble when compared with Acton’s assertion that the highest function of 
the historian is moral judgment) of providing ‘‘a reconciling mind that seeks to 
comprehend.” Indeed, in the light of his view of the nature of the historical 
process, his distinction between that process and the writing of technical history 
amounts, in effect, to a distinction between the historian as historian and the 
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historian as man. In respect of those things which can be demonstrated by evi- 
dence to any who are capable of following the demonstration, history has a validity 
which is independent of philosophy or creed, but ‘‘if men have found no philosophy 
or religion in their actual experience in life, it can hardly be claimed that the aca- 
demic study of history—the mere concrete study of the workings of events—will 
itself provide the remedy.”’ ‘The cry,” says Butterfield, ‘for an interpretation of 
the human drama is a cry not for technical history but for something more like 
‘prophecy’: and while “‘our final interpretation of history is the most sovereign 
decision we can take, . . . it is clear that every one of us, as standing alone in the 
universe, has to take it for himself.’ 

There is much else here on which the professional historian can bite: the 
reminder (as against those who draw analogies from biology) that, while man is a 
part of nature, history, like Christianity, does not consider him primarily in this 
aspect but “envisages a world of human relations standing, so to speak, over 
against nature”: the insistence (as against the reiterated requests of the social 
scientists for a ‘‘schematised, depersonalized map of the course of social develop- 
ment’’) that ‘‘the historian deals with historical events not as though they were 
things which could be mechanically and externally explained but as they come out 
of personalities and run into personalities’: the reflection that, while judgment in 
history is always judgment on human nature and not on particular systems, yet the 
judgment falls on systems while human nature persists, so that (as against all 
imposers of historical patterns) history is “‘not like a train, the sole purpose of 
which is to get to its destination”’ but is rather like a symphony in that ‘‘the point 
of it is not saved up until the end, the whole of it is not a mere preparation for a 
beauty that is only to be achieved in the last bar.” 

Since its appearance last year, this book has been criticized both for giving 
Christianity too large a place in the business of the historian and for giving it too 
little. Thus Mr. Martin Wight has inquired, with some reason, how far other 
historians (one thinks, for example, of Professor Namier) would accept Butterfield’s 
view that even the technical historian must assume a providential order which “‘we 
must regard as lying in the very constitution of things.’’ More pointed, perhaps, 
is the criticism from the opposite quarter. The appearance of this book has excited 
churchmen throughout the English-speaking world! but, on second thoughts, there 
may well be doubts. For Butterfield distinguishes between ‘‘a religious interpre- 
tation of the whole drama of human life’ and “‘those forms of . . . ecclesiastical 
interpretation which are sometimes put forward for polemical purposes”: and it 
has been argued? that he has fallen into the error for which, seventeen years ago, 
he criticized the Whig historians—the error of organizing the past in the light of 
the present: that, while apparently offering a Christian interpretation of history, he 
has really taken his stand in the democratic welfare state of our time and is de- 
ciding, from that vantage point, that certain ethical maxims which are taught by 
the Christian church are acceptable “lessons” of history. 

In the ecclesiastical view, of course, the Christian interpretation implies much 
more than this; ‘‘much more than the fact that Christianity had its origin in certain 
verifiable historical events and that the whole historical process is perpetually under 
the judgment of God. It involves the view of the Church as the Visible Body of 


1See Canon R. K. Taylor’s brief examination of the successive Cambridge Inaugurals 
of Acto::, Bury, Brooke, Sykes, and Butterfield in the Canadian Churchman, Feb. 16, 
1950. 

*See H. R. Williamson's review in the Fortnightly, CMLXLVII, n.s., Jan., 1950. 
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Christ in the world.”” Granted that, when Butterfield says that it is essential not 
to have faith in human nature, he is ‘‘writing theologically as a Christian, finding 
the doctrine of the Fall illustrated in history”; granted that, when he says that 
“‘we envisage our history in the proper light if we say that each generation—indeed 
each individual—exists for the glory of God,” he is epitomizing the teaching of the 
Church: from the ecclesiastical point of view, his thesis is still unsatisfactory. For, 
to the churchman, the truth which Butterfield enunciates “‘is a truth of revelation, 
based on faith; not a ‘historical,’ still less a ‘scientific’ truth; and if it is to be applied 
to the interpretation of history, it can only be done so objectively by that Divine 
Body which is its custodian.” This, clearly, is a claim to which considerations of 
historical method are irrelevant and it is probably no answer to it to say, with 
Butterfield, that “if there is internal friction and tension when the religious man 
puts on the technical historian’s thinking- -cap, the strain is just as constant between 
religion and one’s actual experience in the world.” 


H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
McGill University. 


Copy-Book of Letters Outward &c, Begins 29th May, 1680, Ends 5 July, 1687. Edited 
by E. E. Ric assisted by A. M. Jonnson. With an introduction by E. G. R. 


TayLor. (Hudson’s Bay Company Series, XI.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 
1948. Pp. xli, 415, xv. 


THE period covered by these Letters Outward, according to the title of the Copy-Book 
from which they are taken, “Begins 29th May, 1680, Ends 5 July, 1687,” but the 
volume contains letters from 1679 to 1694 thus forming the counterpart to the 
minutes already published by the Hudson’s Bay Record Society and the Champlain 
Society. Had this notable series attempted the systematic publication of Hudson’s 
Bay records in chronological order the present volume might have appeared much 
earlier in the series. In the interests of “flexibility and vitality,” however, it was 
decided to begin with a series of documents of special interest and importance. 
With this background the minutes and correspondence may now be expected in 
greater amplitude. 

The present volume, the eleventh in the series, is soundly edited as usual by 
Mr. Rich assisted by Miss Johnson, assistant archivist of the Company. The 
introduction by Dr. Eva Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Geography, University of 
London, supplies not only a fresh appraisal but cartographical evidence for the 
first time, with five contemporary maps, for one of the most precarious periods of 
the Company’s history. 

This volume is the grim story of remote control from London struggling desper- 
ately, with officers and men frequently less than loyal, in the face of systematic 
encroachments from New France. The Copy-Book closes with the ignominious 
capture of Albany, Rupert, and Moose, and the overland journey of the survivors, 
two and two, in French canoes to New France. The blow could scarcely have 
been softened for the Committee by the contemptuous retort of d’Iberville (p. 321) 
to Verner’s protest against “‘the affront they had done the King of England in 
burneing and wasting his Country with fire and Sword and in killing and famishing 
his Subjects.” ‘‘DeBervell’s answer [reported Verner] was that the King of 


England [James II] would not Quarrell with his Brother the King of France for 
such a Small trifle.”’ 





Sono 
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The first section (28 pages) of Dr. Taylor’s introduction deals chiefly with the 
Charter of 1670 and relevant cartography. ‘‘A handful of noblemen and mer- 
chants” became ‘Lords and Proprietors of some three million square miles of 
unexplored territory,”’ to say nothing of the exclusive use of half a million square 
miles of sea which was still believed to provide the only north-west passage to the 
Orient. The “right in law’ was complicated not only by the prior grant to the 
Muscovy Company (1556) relating to lands “lying Northwards . . . or Northwest- 
wards” but by truly Lilliputian resources for so vast an empire. For twelve years 
that empire never exceeded three or four small posts on the bleak shores of Hudson 
Bay. The French had little trouble in intercepting the Indians on the upper 
reaches of the rivers, and in the end the “rights” of French and English had to be 
settled not by charters or maps or courts of law but by sheer longevity ‘“‘at diplo- 
matic level, as part of a treaty of peace.’ At the disastrous Peace of Ryswick, 1697, 
on the basis of “‘possession,”’ the French narrowly missed becoming masters of the 
whole Bay. It was only after the victorious Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, that Kelsey 
came back with Queen Anne’s commission to take possession of “‘the said Bay and 
Streights, Lands Seas, Sea Coasts, Rivers, Places, Fortresses and other Buildings. . . 
for the use and benefitt of the Govr. & Compy of adventurers of England tradeing 
into Hudsons Bay & their Successors’; and it was not until the coalition with the 
North West Company in 1821 that the Empire of the Bay was made good in all its 
amplitude. 

The hazards of the trade were multiplied by climate and geography. By 1685 
no fewer than four ships had been lost. Gillam’'s ship had her cables cut by the ice 
and Gillam himself perished among the ice-floes. A better prospect for the Company 
opened with the western trade ‘‘beyond the limits of French penetration.’’ It was 
during this period that young Henry Kelsey was sent up north of the Churchill in 
1689 and up the Nelson for two years (1690-2) to “‘call, encourage, and invite, the 
remoter Indians to a Trade with us.”” There appears to be nothing as yet in these 
Letters Outward about these significant ventures. The fact that the Copy-Book here 
published bears the inscription ‘‘Ends 5 July 1687,” raises the hope that the con- 
cluding documents up to 1694 were ‘‘entered in error” as the editor suggests, and 
that the background of Kelsey’s career may yet appear in due course in subsequent 
volumes of the Hudson’s Bay Company records. 

The dismal story of these years ending in disaster and mutual charges of ‘‘base 
pusillanimity & Cowardize” is traced by Dr. Taylor with much discrimination. 
Irresponsible servants in a strange country were scarcely to be restrained by 
“Prayer-books and Book of Homilies’ from welcoming into their quarters the 
native women found there by the French in 1686. The Committee could wink at 
the offences of William Bond and John Outlaw and above all Radisson himself if 
only they could be induced to show their mettle by resourcefulness and enterprise. 
The final disasters of 1686, a sorry record by any count, taught a lesson which the 
Company was slow tolearn. Jolliet’s letter (June, 1685) to Verner at Rupert River, 
reminding him of his visit to Governor Bayly (‘‘boire & mangé & couché deux ou 
trois nuits avec luy’’), conveyed nevertheless a warning, in advance, of royal ‘‘orders 
Sent to my Ld. Generall . . . to Cause you entirely to Quitt the Bay of Hudson.” 
This may have been, as Governor Sergeant surmised, a “french trick’’ to soften 
them up, but it was Christmas before the warning reached Bridgar at Moose, a 
hundred miles away, and the final attack by de Troyes and d’ Iberville in July, 1686 
was overwhelming. The twenty-two wretches who were left behind by Sergeant 
and Verner found their way at last to New France in French canoes, forced to 
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“Carry much of their ludgage”’ with ‘‘but little victualls’”’ to sustain them. This 
was “the first party of Englishmen to cross overland from Hudson Bay to the 
River St. Lawrence. Despite themselves [adds Dr. Taylor] the Company’s servants 
were learning to travel up-country.”’ 

This volume is equipped as usual with an adequate index and with two appen- 
dices, one an exceedingly useful dictionary of posts and the other of names. 


CHESTER MARTIN 
The University of Toronto. 


James Isham’s Observations on Hudson's Bay, 1743 and Notes and Observations on a 
Book Entitled A Voyage to Hudson’s Bay in the Dobbs Galley, 1749. Edited 
with an introduction by E. E. Ricu assisted by A. M. JoHNson. With a joint 
letter from the Chairman of the Champlain Society and the Chairman of the 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society. (Hudson’s Bay Company Series, XII.) 
Toronto: Champlain Society. 1949. Pp. civ, 352, xv. 


THE choice of James Isham’s Observations and Notes as the final volume of the 
twelve published by the Champlain Society in collaboration with the Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society is peculiarly fitting. The Record Society, founded to make avail- 
able to scholars the Company’s archival resources, thus comes of age with the 
publication after two hundred years of two reports intended to correct misinforma- 
tion on the Company’s activities circulated by the persistent Ulsterman, Arthur 
Dobbs, and his associates. 

This welcome, though tardy, publication again illustrates the fact that the 
Company in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was an unwitting ally of those 
who sought to destroy it, for by jealously guarding its correspondence from the 
public view it helped to perpetuate the calumnies of its enemies, whose works were 
published and from whom other writers were forced to derive their information. 
James Isham, the Chief Factor at York Factory and at Churchill, was peculiarly 
well equipped to answer such charges, for he was a careful and accurate observer of 
events and phenomena. His Notes on the book by Henry Ellis on the voyage of 
the Dobbs Galley and the California to Hudson Bay and his journal of occurrences 
during the wintering of these vessels at York Fort provide a corrective to the 
accounts of Ellis, Dobbs, and the ‘‘Clerk of the California,’’ though Isham’s justifi- 
cations of his own conduct actually reinforce the impression that he was often 
guilty of meanness and petulance in his relationships with the captains, who also 
appear to have contributed to strained relationships with Isham and with each 
other. 

Both the Observations and the Notes contribute information of value to his- 
torians, anthropologists, and, particularly, to students of natural history, for it is 
as a pioneer observer of the flora and fauna of the Hudson Bay region that Isham 
is at his best. The anthropologist may profit by Isham’s description of the Indians, 
though Isham’s lack of reverence for Indian customs will be a source of pain. 
Indian magic, for example, is merely ‘““Very Umersome’”’ with “‘a hundred other 
tricks which is Really not worth the observing.’’ The vocabulary of Indian words 
and sample conversations in the Indian language are more revealing of Isham’s 
concern for business than of the Cree language. These discourses are concerned 
with trade, and the practical trader is revealed in such dialogue as this: ‘‘We’ll trade 
some brandy Now the young man wants to Drink.”” ‘‘Make haste itt will be night 
and you'll be drunk in the morning & not trade.” 
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For the historian, the work has significance not only as a character sketch of 
an early chief factor but for its insight into the policies of the Company during its 
alleged ‘‘Sleep by the Frozen Sea.”” Isham advocated inland journeys to attract 
the Indians to the Bay, and Anthony Hendry’s journey was made largely as a result 
of his inspiration, but Isham could understand and justify the London committee’s 
opposition to inland exploration and trading. 

The value of the book is enhanced by the introduction by E. E. Rich, which 
includes a sketch of the Company’s activities during the governorship of Sir Bibye 
Lake, the background of Dobbs’s attacks on the Company, and an analysis of the 
Notes and Observations, and by most helpful footnotes. One minor point on which 
the editor provided no clarification piques the curiosity of this reviewer. The 
speech by an Indian, written by Isham in this hitherto unpublished account (pp. 85-7), 
is the same as that quoted by Edward Umfreville, in The Present State of Hudson's 
Bay, printed in 1790 (p. 56). 

The volume also contains brief biographies of persons whose names appear in 
the reports and a description of Indians residing around Hudson Bay, published by 
Andrew Graham in 1775, and is provided with an index. The Champlain Society 
and Hudson’s Bay Record Society can congratulate themselves on this climax to 
their profitable association. 

Joun S. GALBRAITH 
The University of California at Los Angeles. 


Daniel O’ Connell: Nine Centenary Essays. Edited by MICHAEL TIERNEY. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan. 1949. Pp. 306. (15s.) 

O'Connell Calling: The Liberator’s Place in the World. By J.J. O’Ketty. Tralee, 
Ireland: Kerryman. 1947. Pp. 283. (10s. 6d.) 

Young Ireland and 1848. By DENIS Gwynn. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell for Cork 
University Press [Toronto: Copp Clark Co.]. 1949. Pp. 325. (17s. 6d.) 
Parnell to Pearse: Some Recollections and Reflections. By JoHN J. HorGAN. Dublin: 

Browne and Nolan. 1949. Pp. viii, 359. (15s.) 


THESE books deal with various aspects of the political life of Ireland from the end 
of the eighteenth century to the collapse of John Redmond’s Nationalist party in 
1918. Two of them are obviously occasioned by the centenary of O’Connell’s 
death. A third, that by Professor Denis Gwynn, is part of a larger project, on 
which he is presently engaged, on the history of the Young Ireland movement and 
the career of Smith O’Brien. The fourth is the personal record of a distinguished 
lawyer and publicist, who was for many years a devoted friend of Redmond and a 
staunch supporter of his policy of self-government for Ireland within the British 
Empire. Together they give some idea of the varied circumstances in which the 
Irish nationalist movement has developed; and they afford some indication, too, of 
the vitality of historical scholarship in Eire at the present time. 

The nine centenary essays which make up Professor Tierney’s volume present 
a comprehensive survey of O’Connell’s career and a reasoned estimate of his 
achievement in the light of a century of development. Not all of them attain to 
the standard of scholarship set by Professor Gwynn’s chapter on O’Connell’s rela- 
tions with the Young Ireland party, nor to the literary quality of Mr. De Vere 
White’s essay on English opinion of the Liberator. But they are without exception 
scholarly and well-written papers, free from the exaggeration which mars so much 
writing on this subject, whether by admirers or by detractors. There is little in 
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the volume that is strikingly new, although there is some originality in the arrange- 
ment of the material. 

A good deal of attention is given in several of these essays to O’Connell’s 
peculiar technique; to his skill in putting his opponents in an impossible position; 
to his development of the weapon of ‘‘administrative sabotage’’; above all, to his 
unswerving opposition to violence, wrongly regarded by many of his critics as a 
result of cowardice, and his ability to keep the popular forces which he called into 
being on the very margin of legality. But interest centres mainly in the personality 
of the leader which, at once by its qualities and its defects, did much to create for 
O’Connell the unique position which he occupied. 

Mr. O’Kelly’s biography under the curious title of O’ Connell Calling is a less 
successful effort. The call is somewhat too vociferous; and the author’s attempt to 
silence the adverse critics of his hero loses much of its effect through over-statement 
and repetition. The book contains a great many extracts from O’Connell’s 
speeches but, as no references are given for these, it is difficult for the more serious 
student to study them in their context. As a popular account of O’Connell’s life 
the book is adequate; but it is far from being the masterpiece proclaimed by the 
publisher, and for the discerning student it will certainly not supersede the admira- 
ble biographies by Mr. Gwynn and Mr. MacDonagh. 

For his history of the Young Ireland movement and the career of that curious 
knight-errant Smith O’Brien, M.P., who led it to its slightly ludicrous culmination 
in the rising of 1848, Professor Gwynn has had access to a large collection of material 
that has not hitherto been used. Much of the story has been related by Gavin 
Duffy, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, and others who had a part in it; but these are more 
in the nature of vindication than of sober historical narrative, and this is beyond 
comparison the most ambitious and most successful attempt that has been made 
to explain the movement, and to give it its significance in the history of Irish 
nationalism. One volume, based on correspondence between Smith O’Brien and 
Thomas Davis, has already been published. Another, in the form of a biography 
of O’Brien, is projected. This volume relates the political history of the movement 
from its inception in 1842 to the trial and conviction of O’Brien six years later. 

These were crowded and disastrous years in Irish history. Professor Gwynn’s 
story is related against a background of famine and social chaos; and it is evidence of 
his skill that his central theme never becomes submerged by the mass of detail with 
which he has to deal. The relations between O’Connell and the Young Ireland 
group, many of whom were his bitterest critics, are described clearly and objectively; 
and the various schemes proposed by these younger men for the political and social 
regeneration of their country are explained with sympathy and understanding. 

The central figure is Smith O’Brien, a wealthy Protestant landowner who, like 
some others of his class, tended to regard himself as the natural leader o fhis people, 
and to resent the dominant position which O'Connell had assumed. He was a 
veteran member of the House of Commons, and from about 1845 he regarded 
himself, and was regarded by others, as the member for Young Ireland in that 
assembly. But despite his kindliness and his idealism he had few of the qualities 
needed for the political leadership to which he aspired. 

The details of this episode will be of interest mainly to Irish readers. But it 
is a chapter in the history of nationalism that is not without a wider significance. 
Not a little of what was distinctive in the Irish nationalist movement of later years 
can be traced to the ideas and activities of this group of enthusiasts. There was no 
Mazzini among them to capture the attention of Europe; but there were men like 
Gavin Duffy and D’Arcy McGee, whose later careers demonstrated that they were 
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perhaps not so negligible as their critics have assumed. For the Canadian reader 
familiar with the record of peaceful progress towards self-government in these same 
years, this history provides material for an interesting contrast. 

Mr. Horgan’s book is a political autobiography. A son of one of Parnell’s few 
friends, and a distinguished lawyer and publicist in his own right, he was from early 
life brought into close contact with the Nationalist party as reconstituted under 
Redmond’s leadership in the eighteen-nineties; and his account is in effect a record 
of his association with that party until its disappearance in 1918. The book, 
which contains a large amount of unpublished correspondence, is written with 
admirable restraint; but the point of view, frankly acknowledged in the Preface, is 
never concealed. He is convinced that Redmond’s policy of limited self-govern- 
ment on terms that would admit of gradual evolution was, in the interests of both 
countries, the best possible solution; and he regards the sequel, as it has unfolded 
since 1919, as the most striking vindication of the soundness of Redmond’s principles 
and the wisdom of his methods. 

This is an illuminating and well-written book, free from bitterness and, despite 
obvious provocation, with nothing set down in malice. That men like Mr. Horgan 
himself, along with Redmond and the many others whose activities are here de- 
scribed, should have been obliged to spend their best years in this futile and wasteful 
contest is in itself an interesting commentary on British ideas of how Ireland should 
be governed. 


D. J. McDouGaALL 
The University of Toronto. 


The House of Baring in American Trade and Finance. By Ratpu W. Hipy. (Harv- 
ard Studies in Business History, 14.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Co.]. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 
631. ($10.00) 


Tus book has a hero—Thomas Baring, no. 1 in the trio Baring, Bates, and Mild- 
may, and the portrait of him, facing page 70, proclaims him a real mid-Victorian. 
Details of his life (1799-1875) follow on page 80; and to it we may add two items, 
one for ourself, the other for that tabloid of nineteenth-century fiction, the Concise 
Dictionary of National Biography. Tom Baring, the trusted friend of Peel and 
Goulburn, represented the City on the Royal Commission for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 and did good work for it. The DNB epitome states that he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1852 and 1858! We expect to be told next that he was elevated 
to the peerage as Baron Ben Dizzy, 1st Earl of Baringsfield. 

Professor Hidy is deeply read in the Baring papers and related public docu- 
ments on both sides of the water. To these I am only able to add one authority, 
but it is a big one, the frequent mention of the House in the minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Treasury of the Bank of England—all the way from the first Sir Francis 
Baring onwards. In the Treasury papers, too, I have found fascinating letters by 
Sir Francis, concerning the Bullion Committee before which he gave evidence just 
before his death on September 12, 1810; and a real “‘snorter,” there is no other word, 
from him to Vansittart, tearing to pieces the latter’s Plan of Finance. 

We in England greatly dislike the Harvard method of packing away all the 
notes at the end of the book. If they were merely references to authorities, one 
could neglect them till the end, but they are not. They introduce new matter and 
side arguments, and occasionally are necessary to the understanding of the text. 
Therefore, one is constantly turning to and fro, and the process is doubly irritating 
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when, as occasionally, the note does not support the text, e.g. page 207: by Sep- 
tember 1, 1836 ‘‘the credit of two important financial groups in the United Kingdom 
had already been seriously undermined.*’ But note 3 only refers us to some 
secondary authorities. These two important groups remain, like lovers’ vows, a 
mystery. Similarly in another place, where a British statute is mentioned, all one 
wants is a reference to the chapter in the Statute Book and not a list of authorities 
in which the topic is mentioned. 

I have not the knowledge to say if any of the political allusions on the American 
side are disputable, but certainly several on the British side are wrong. For 
example, on page 11 we are told that Charles Baring I wrote a pamphlet in 1798, 
conceding the whole naval and territorial claims of France. ‘Thus he held views 
similar to those of the Prime Minister.’””’ This would have staggered Pitt. Again, 
on page 46, ‘‘Meanwhile, in 1820, he [Alexander Baring] had presented in an able 
speech to the House of Commons a petition written by Thomas Tooke for free 
trade; from the petition and speech Sir Robert Peel avowedly acquired many of 
his own free trade principles.” If there were serious evidence for this, it would 
deserve a whole book to itself. What Mr. Hidy should have said is that it presented 
Huskisson with the framework for his brilliant tour de force of 1826 (Speech on the 
Silk Manufacture) in which he turned against Mr. Baring, the member for Taunton, 
item by item, the free trade arguments against which that member was now pro- 
testing in regard to silk. On page 343 we are told that crop failures in the United 
Kingdom caused famine in Ireland. That is highly misleading. The potato 
failures of 1845-6 caused famine in Ireland, but the good grain crops made Goulburn 
slow to realize the necessity for opening the ports. 

Perhaps in all this we should rather be criticizing ourselves for failing to write 
our own history better. But I will suggest that our author leans over-heavily on 
Jenks’ Migration of British Capital, to which there are endless references. That 
brilliant youthful essay is a document that needs cautious use. The strong points 
of Mr. Hidy’s book are so numerous that I can hardly do more than list them. 
Chapter V sets the standard, ‘“‘The System of the Barings in Theory and Practice, 
1828-32." American scholars have led in the study of business evolution. I had 
my first introduction to it from Dr. N. S. B. Gras, who supplies the editorial preface 
to this book. Just as it is fascinating to read the history of accountancy in eighteenth- 
century England and Scotland, so now in this study of business technique—house 
rules, the “middle way,” credit rating, geographical distribution of risks, use of 
correspondents, merchandise overseer securities, sample agency, open credit—the 
author achieves perfect intelligibility. 

When I read a book for review, I generally make at the end a list of books to 
be read. I soon found that within the period I think my own (1790-1860) I must 
read ten new books, mostly from American scholars, which rather disheartens me. 
But we are in debt to Mr. Hidy. His book is definitive. Two more Baring books 
are wanted: ‘The Barings in Canada,” and ‘‘The Barings in the financial and diplo- 
matic life of London and Westminster.”’ It is for us, surely, to do something here. 


Cambridge, England. C. R. Fay 


The Far Distant Ships: An Official Account of Canadian Naval Operations in the 
Second World War. By JoserpH ScuHuLt. Published by authority of the 
Minister of National Defence. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. Pp. xix, 515. 
($3.00) 
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Two clues are given by the author and his publisher which indicate quite accurately 
the nature of this work. These are in the sub-title which states that this is ‘An 
Official Account of Canadian Naval Operations in the Second World War,” and on 
the dust-jacket where Mr. Schull is described as an ex-naval officer and ‘‘a Canadian 
writer of radio and stage drama, verse and fiction.’’ Enjoying official sponsorship, 
Mr. Schull had free access to naval service records, including notes and draft 
accounts prepared by officers of the Naval Historical Section during the war, and 
there is every indication that he was able to use this material as he thought fit. His 
story therefore is authoritative and accurate. It is also intensely interesting as 
would be expected in view of the literary and naval experience of the author and 
the dramatic character of his subject. 

Mr. Schull has real descriptive power. He paints a vivid picture—frequently 
in a broad impressionistic style that is particularly effective in the first part of the 
book, when the terrifying problems and responsibilities of the tiny Canadian navy 
and of the few senior officers sitting ‘‘desk-to-desk in these airless cabins by the 
Rideau”’ are made clear, and when the more terrible early days and years of opera- 
tions in the stormy, enemy-infested North Atlantic and English Channel are 
portrayed. Less successful are later chapters where some tricks of style become, 
through repetition, more annoying than convincing and where, after the Neptune 
operations have been dealt with in somewhat disproportionate detail, there is an 
air of anticlimax only partially justified by the events of those dying days of the war. 
Generally speaking, however, as a popular account this is a work of unusually high 
quality, enhanced by numerous illustrations, useful maps and diagrams, an index, 
and especially informative tables in the appendices. It deserves a wide audience. 

There is a reservation that must be made regarding its value to historians. 
The Far Distant Ships is not strictly a history—nor does it claim to be. It is an 
“Official Account’’ with the emphasis on narrative and description rather than on 
historical analysis. Admittedly this latter ingredient is the most difficult to include 
in the treatment of a subject such as this. Much of the material with which 
Mr. Schull had to work was the rawest sort of historical source material. The 
period covered was too recent to be easily viewed in perspective. Most important 
of all, Canadian naval operations in the Second World War were only part of a 
much larger story. To tell this part while the whole was still in process of being 
told could hardly have been done without distortion. Nevertheless, problems such 
as these are inevitably the problems of writing contemporary history and they 
must be faced. They should be faced by trained historians, unless the latter are 
willing to face the greater hazards of abandoning the whole field to ex-men-of-affairs 
or publicists, not all of whom are as honest or as competent as the author of this 
book. 

D. G. G. KERR 
Mount Allison University. 


Twenty Million World War Veterans. By ROBERT ENGLAND. London, Toronto, 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 227. ($3.00) 


Dr. ENGLAND has written a workmanlike and informative book which will be useful 
to many far beyond the academic circle, because of the abundance of information 
which only the special experience of the author could have assembled in one place. 
Since he has set out to examine the problem and progress of rehabilitating ex-service 
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men and women in Canada and the United States, it would perhaps be churlish to 
complain of a lack of symmetry in the literary sense; especially as the work is 
punctuated from time to time by little outbursts of eloquence and irony which are 
pleasant to encounter. As a veteran himself and an acute observer, Dr. England 
writes with obvious authority about the emotional strain of the period following 
demobilization. Asan economist he has many conclusions to draw from the impact 
of twenty million subsidized citizens on a free society. 

The Canadian plan for veterans’ rehabilitation was formulated before the 
American as a natural consequence of Canada being at war with Germany for two 
years before Pearl Harbor. It emerges well from the comparison with the much- 
heralded “‘G.I. Bill of Rights’’ and, as every veteran knows, or should know, it is a 
marvel of paternalism for a state with modest resources. Its superiority to the 
arrangements of 1919 is as marked as that of the amphibious operation ‘‘Overlord”’ 
over Gallipoli and the generosity of governments has been stimulated by the steady 
pressure of powerful veterans’ groups in both countries. 

At the beginning of the book, the author points out that in the United Kingdom 
the compensation and rehabilitation programme for veterans has been on a more 
restrained scale and has indeed become partially merged in the revolutionary social 
planning of the Labour party. At the end, in a chapter entitled ‘‘Veterans and 
North American Democracy” he warns veterans, on this side of the Atlantic, against 
the abuse of power. It may well be that even a great power like the United States, 
in which the principle of compulsory service is taken for granted, has exaggerated 
the sense of obligation to those who have served in its armed forces. Before we 
in Canada derive too much satisfaction from our post-war provision for veterans it 
would be well to reflect that we lag far behind in educating our people to the knowl- 
edge that compulsory service in peace-time is recognized as the minimum price of 
safety everywhere except in Canada. 

In a work of this kind a fuller annotation would be justified, both of the refer- 
ences given and of unsupported quotations and allusions in the text, even at the 
risk of daunting the general reader. 


Sam H. S. HUGHES 
Welland, Ontario. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement in Canada. By CATHERINE LYLE CLEVERDON. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xiii, 324. ($4.50) 


In addition to being a work based upon very thorough research in documents re- 
inforced by much personal interviewing and letter-writing, this volume should 
contribute something to redeem Canadian history from the general charge (made 
by Canadians even more than by foreigners) that it is unspeakably dull. The 
leaders of the woman suffrage movement in Canada were women of more than usual 
energy, high spirits, and charm. Miss Cleverdon has done them full justice, and 
her book makes it clear that they were obviously superior to most of the male 
politicians who were their contemporaries. In addition, with delightful malice, she 
has collected all the choicest specimens of opinion about the suffrage in which, from 
the eighteen-seventies to the present, the Canadian male animal has made an exhi- 
bition of himself at his most pompous and pious worst. This will make her volume 
an invaluable mine for humorous anthologies for the next few generations. 

The story of the suffrage campaigns is told in great detail, with separate 
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chapters for each province, and with abundant information about petitions, public 
meetings, legislative bills and debates, and newspaper comment. Several points 
stand out in this narrative. One is the close connection between the woman suffrage 
movement and its eventual success on the one side and the temperance movement on 
the other. Also notable is the strong support given to these women agitators by 
the farmer organizations in the Prairie Provinces. Organized labour was much less 
united and dynamic. The chief impression one gets, however, is the distinctly 
imitative role of Canada in this as in so many other fields of social reform. The 
general apathy of Canadian public opinion contrasts with the excitement in Britain 
and the United States. And the Appendix makes clear how disappointing has been 
the sequel after the feminist victories of 1918 and the years immediately following. 

In September, 1950, the Canadian Institute of International Affairs issued a 
pamphlet on The Rights of Women, by Miss Anne Francis, which forms an en- 
lightening supplement to Mrs. Cleverdon’s book. It points out how many limi- 
tations on women’s rights will have to be removed before they enjoy full equality 
with men. In seven out of the ten provinces they are not allowed to serve on juries. 
In Quebec, where they did not get the vote till 1940, the Quebec Code declares 
“minors, idiots, aliens and married women” legally unable to enter into contract. 
Women suffer almost everywhere from having to accept lower standards of pay 
than men, and married women meet with widespread prejudice against their right 
to work when they seek employment outside of the home. In 1949 an Equal Pay 
bill was “‘hoisted” in the Ontario legislature ‘‘after a debate in which it was opposed 
in a half humorous, half scornful and wholly reactionary manner.”’ And both 
authors emphasize the strange failure of women to enter fully into public life after 
their franchise victories at the end of World War I. There have been only six 
women in the House of Commons since then. At present there is only one woman 
in the House, and five women in all ten provincial legislatures. ‘‘In 1949, out of 
forty-one hundred units of local government, only forty-six office holders were 
women.” Evidently there was something unreal in the political equality which 
was achieved twenty years ago. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 

The University of Toronto. 


Constitutional Amendment in Canada. By Paut Gérin-Lajorg. (Canadian Govern- 
ment Series, 3, R. MacG. Dawson, editor.) Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xliii, 340. ($5.50) 


Dr. Pau Gérin-Lajole began this extensive study of the process of constitutional 
amendment in Canada in the autumn of 1945, and it could not have reached the 
public at a more timely moment. We seem to be on the eve of important decisions 
which cannot help affecting all future relationships between national and provincial 
governments and indeed the whole concept and practice of federalism in Canada. 
It is particularly important that such decisions as are made are the result of careful 
examination of the history of the problem and other relevant factors; and that so far 
as is possible the general public contributes to the current discussions and proposals. 
This book adds a valuable item to the present literature on the constitution. It is 
apparent that the author has familiarized himself with all the principal sources and 
he documents his story thoroughly. Besides the record, which he sets forth in 
considerable detail, he offers some personal theories and interpretations of the 
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record, and makes some practical suggestions toward a new amending process. 
Some readers will differ from his interpretation of the facts; and some will find his 
proposals for amendment quite unacceptable. Yet however these later chapters of 
the book may be received, the service rendered us by the careful tracing of the 
record is not in any way impaired. 

It would be unfair and indeed stupid to criticize Dr. Gérin-Lajoie for not 
covering ground he made no effort to cover. But this reviewer would now like to 
see some major studies of the Canadian constitution which will take for granted a 
thorough knowledge of the verbal, interpretative, and legalistic history of the 
constitution, the Westminster-Ottawa relationships, and the power-play between 
the national and provincial governments, and then move along to even more 
significant fields. We want some comprehensive and penetrating studies which 
will hold up the constitutional problem to the light of current social, political, 
international, cultural, and economic realities. A tall order, admittedly, but surely 
the grave decisions before us are not going to be settled solely or principally on the 
basis of discussions of events and decisions made long ago by Canadians who did 
their best for their time but would never have dreamed that their words were going 
to mould and restrain a Canada evolving out of all recognition and operating in a 
fluid world of wars, revolutions, and other dynamic change. The rights of min- 
orities must be protected, but minorities suffer as much as majorities if the rigidities 
and inflexibilities woven into the constitution block healthy growth and sensible 
readjustment. 

Writing as a native and as a proud son of a great province, Dr. Gérin-Lajoie is, 
as might be expected, constantly concerned over the problem of protecting the 
culture and mores of French-speaking Canada. He reads into the original consti- 
tutional arrangements a powerful measure of provincial and minority guarantees, 
and his proposals for new machinery keep the preservation of such safe-guards much 
in mind. No one can blame him for that. Events since 1930 reveal some trends 
disturbing to the proponents of a true federalism. The author quotes H. F. Angus 
as noting that ‘‘time is running against the provinces.” Dr. Gérin-Lajoie proposes 
a new process which will restore them to at least as safe a position as before. In 
addition to the entrenchment of vital clauses, he proposes that any shifts in the 
allocation of powers and responsibilities “‘would require the concurrence of two- 
thirds (or possibly three-fourths) of the provinces representing at least seventy- 
five per cent of the population of Canada.” This, it may be noted, would give 
the population of Quebec a veto power over any proposed change. Perhaps this 
is inescapable, but it would doom in advance any amendment which was not 
acceptable to Quebec, even if the other nine provinces wanted it. Aware that his 
proposals lead to a high degree of rigidity, presumably, the author looks with some 
favour on temporary delegation of powers, as well as concurrent legislation and 
administrative co-operation. On the whole this is an impressive addition to our 
constitutional lore and it has already been recognized in the Province of Quebec 
as one of the outstanding books of recent months. 


WILFRID EGGLESTON 
Carleton College. 


Star of Empire: A Study of Britain as a World Power, 1485-1945. By Wititam B. 
WILtcox. New York: Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 399, xxiii. ($6.00) 


Star of Empire seeks to find meaning in the story of Britain’s rise and decline as a 
world power during the past four and a half centuries. The author decided wisely 
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enough that if meaning is to be found and communicated, he had better avoid the 
clutter of facts for the straight, broad paths of interpretation. The result is highly 
readable, remote from the conventional textbook, and the author, dealing as much 
with the domestic as with the external affairs of England, shows that what happened 
at home was closely related to what Englishmen did abroad. The deftness of 
Mr. Willcox should be most agreeable to anyone, like the reviewer, who acquired 
early an ineradicable distaste for the oppressive mass of detail sluggishly deployed 
by too many historians of diplomacy. 

To step lightly and surely, in a single volume of less than four hundred pages, 
from Henry VII to Clement Attlee is indeed a formidable business, as the author is 
well aware. He must decide at his own risk what to select for discussion, thus 
choosing, as Mr. Willcox tells us, to talk about the Whiggism of 1688 but not about 
John Locke, about Burke but not Bentham. More than often his choice is per- 
suasive, although omitting Bentham and Benthamism leads to an oversimplified 
account of British liberalism in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

A further difficulty is equally inevitable. In this age of rabid specialization, 
how can one write with the same knowledgeable ease about the Elizabethans and 
the Puritans, the Augustans and the Victorians? Mr. G. M. Young recently de- 
clared that full mastery of the historian’s art begins to take shape when the historian 
hears the voices of the past sounding in his mind. This is well said; but there are 
sO many voices in England’s rich past and the historian has only one life in which 
to learn their cadence and import. Mr. Willcox wrote his first book—and a good 
one—on Gloucestershire in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: an apprentice- 
ship that has served him well in Star of Empire. But this may also account for 
certain lapses into the outworn and the humdrum when the author takes his story 
beyond 1660. These, it should be said, are not serious defects: they are clearly 
outweighed by some brilliant passages, such as the discussion of the break-up of 
the First Empire, and generally by a spirited narrative that rarely droops or falters. 

Indeed, Mr. Willcox writes well. He is not fearful lest a crisp and lively 
style—even a liking for epigram—will detract from the soundness of his scholarship. 
He has, moreover, the advantage of being an American so that he finds no trouble 
in putting England’s story where it should be—squarely in the context of European 
history. He has also the faculty of detachment without losing either in sympathy 
or, what is equally valuable, in irony. All in all, this is a sophisticated book that 
will please neither the cramming undergraduate nor the pettifogging specialist but 
should gratify all who take satisfaction in the sight of an American scholar showing 
a warm and gracious understanding of Britain’s past and present state. In this it 
should prove highly instructive in many places; and I am sure that Mr. Willcox 
would like nothing better. 

Davip SPRING 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Journal in the Night. By THropor HakEcKER. New York: Pantheon Books 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1950. Pp. 222. ($4.50) 

Thy People, My People. By E.isABETH HOEMBERG. London and Toronto: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. 1950. Pp. 314. ($3.00) 

As after 1918, we are now getting first-hand reports of what people in Germany 

were doing and thinking during the recent war years, free of the pressures which 

that war entailed. These two books reveal the nature of that ‘‘other Germany”’ 

better than some of the revelations of more highly placed or more public figures. 
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The first consists of the day to day (or night to night) reflections of a Swabian 
settled in Munich, a German Catholic theologian and philosopher, a discoverer of 
Kierkegaard, and one whose general significance as a thinker and writer is described 
in an introduction by the translator of the volume, Alexander Dru. Dr. Haecker 
was from the start a critic of Nazism, was quite early arrested, and though freed 
was henceforth under suspicion. He wrote his Journal in secrecy and loneliness 
until his death early in 1945. To him the war was, or became, a “‘war of religion,’ 
in which the Nazis were against Christianity. The reflections are mainly religious 
in character, but include a running commentary of judgment on the Nazi régime, 
and the fatal damage done by it to Germany. 

Mrs. Hoemberg’s volume is likewise built up from her diary, as well as her own 
and her husband’s letters, but is more purely human in character. It owes much 
of its interest and value to the fact that she was Canadian by birth and upbringing, 
a graduate of the University of Toronto, scholarly like her Gerrnan husband, and, 
like him, opposed to Nazism throughout. Their home during the war was in a 
village near the old cathedral city of Miinster in Westphalia, where she endured 
the war-time hardships of a housewife and mother of young children, whilst her 
husband, rejected for more active service on the score of health, served with an air- 
force headquarters, much of the time in Paris. Letters and diaries were written 
with a freedom of comment and criticism which is as surprising as it is revealing. 
Mrs. Hoemberg’s portion of the book presents an extraordinarily vivid and inter- 
esting picture of conditions around Miinster during the war, and then during the 
early stages of the Allied occupation. Nor is all her criticism reserved for the 
Nazis. For the Allied troops when in occupation failed on occasion, more inevitably 
perhaps after so embittered a struggle than she could allow for at the time, to live 
up to the high standard she had set for her own people. 

It is no under-estimation of Mrs. Hoemberg’s part of the volume to attribute 
an even higher value to the letters written by her husband to her from Paris and 
elsewhere, including his post-war captivity of many months. The added interest 
lies partly in the fact that he was a German born and bred, which gives his scathing 
condemnation of the Nazi régime, and German weakness in permitting it, addi- 
tional weight. But it lies no less in his appreciation of the historical significance 
of the struggle for Germany and Europe, above all perhaps of the great problems 
raised after the German defeat in Russia by the westward expansion of the Soviet 
power. 

R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto, 


John Hales of Eton. By JAMES HINSDALE ELson. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1948. Pp. 199. ($2.50) 


Tuis little volume gathers up all that can be discovered of the career of a seven- 
teenth-century scholar who appears to have exercised a good deal of influence on 
many of his contemporaries. During his lifetime and for many years thereafter 
John Hales enjoyed a remarkable reputation. He was regarded as one of the 
greatest scholars that England had produced; and until well on in the eighteenth 
century his views on various religious and ecclesiastical questions were quoted as 
infallible dicta by writers of almost every shade of opinion. Since then he has 
fallen into some obscurity; and Mr. Elson has performed a useful service in relating 
the story of his life and analysing the works upon which his reputation rested. 
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Mr. Elson’s analysis of the written works is painstaking and thorough, and it 
probably extracts from them all the meaning that they will yield; but in the end it 
reaches no very definite conclusion. The statement that Hales occupied a position 
‘midway between the humanism of the sixteenth century and the rationalism of the 
eighteenth” is no doubt quite true; but it is neither very significant nor very illumi- 
nating. The book is a useful addition to the discussion of seventeenth-century 
thought, but it is unlikely to be of great interest to any but the specialists in that 
field. 


D. J. McDouGALL 


The University of Toronto. 


Tribe under Trust: A Study of the Blackfoot Reserve in Alberta. By LuciEN M. 
Hanks, Jr. and JANE RICHARDSON HANKs. Photographs by F. GULLY. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xvi, 206. ($4.00) 


THIs study is an impartial and unprejudiced account of the slow process of accul- 
turation among the Blackfoot from groups of buffalo hunters, ever on the move, to 
sedentary wheat farmers and cattlemen. The authors review the history of the 
tribe, its present economy and the effect of that economy on Blackfoot society, the 
political system, and the social complex as it exists today. They conclude with a 
diagnosis of the needs of the reservation as they see them, the first of which they 
put as “preventing frustration of the needs [of the Blackfoot] for political and 
economic self expression.” The authors are to be congratulated on their success 
in one of the few studies of its kind ever made of a Canadian Indian tribe. Its 
value to the administrator, the sociologist, and the anthropologist is undoubted. 
There is a satisfactory bibliography and index. 


DouGLas LEECHMAN 
The National Museum, Ottawa. 


Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry along the Ohio and Northwest 
Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wicspur R. Jacoss. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. London and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. 208. ($5.00) 


THE purpose of this short but well-documented study is ‘‘to illuminate a hitherto 
almost obscure factor in the Colonial westward movement” (p. 5)—the role of 
Indian “presents in the forest diplomacy of the Northwest” during the years 1748 
to 1763 (p. 13). Although this doctoral dissertation represents ‘‘some seven odd 
years” of research (p. 6) and is replete with information about Indian gifts, never- 
theless it is this reviewer's opinion that Professor Jacobs has not succeeded in 
substantiating his thesis. ‘That the Indians were essential as allies’ in the 
struggle for the interior (p. 44) no one will dispute; however, the conclusion that 
“‘presents proved to be a decisive factor’’ in this contest (p. 11) is highly questiona- 
ble, especially as the author himself candidly admits that “in the minds of the 
Indians . . . friendship could be bought only through a favorable exchange in trade, 
presents, or military success” (p. 87). Consequently, the attempt to exalt the 
importance of presents in this trinity, through a process of artificial isolation, is 
foredoomed to failure, for Dr. Jacobs is too honest not to admit that the fortunes of 
war were exceedingly important in fixing the allegiance of the Indians—“‘all the 
world loves a winner, and the Indians were no exceptions” (p. 179)—and that the 
ability of the British traders to undersell their French rivals was a major factor in 
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undermining ‘‘French prestige” among the Indians (p. 91). Nevertheless, Dr. 
Jacobs is to be highly commended for his painstaking research, as is Stanford 
University Press for so beautiful a book. 


Murray G. Lawson 
Syracuse University. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beginning with this issue a list will appear from time to time of some other books 
received which the editors consider of interest to the student of history, but not suffi- 
ciently within the scope of the Canadian Historical Review to warrant separate review. 
Books listed in the bibliography of publications appertaining to Canada are not included. 

The Army Air Forces in World War II, vol. 1V: The Pacific (Air Force Historical 
Division; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, xxxii, 825 pp.). BECKETT, 
Sir W. Eric, The North Atlantic Treaty, the Brussels Treaty, and the charter of the United 

Jations (Published under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs; London, 
Stevens, 1950, viii, 75 pp., 10s. 6d.). BEstor, ARTHUR EUGENE Jr., Backwoods 
Utopias: The sectarian and Owenite phases of communitarian socialism in America: 1663- 
1829 (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, xi, 288 pp., $3.50). 
Bow Le, JoHNn, The unity of European history: A political and cultural survey (London, 
Jonathan Cape; Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1948, 383 pp., $4. 75). BRIDENBAUGH, CARL, 
The colonial craftsman (New York, New York University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, xii, 214 pp., ‘$4. 25). DICKINSON, WILLIAM Crort, ed., John 
Knox's history of the Reformation in Scotland (2 vols., Edinburgh, Nelson, 1949, cix, 374; 

v, 498 pp., £4 4s.). Documents on German foreign policy, 1918-1945; Series D (1937 - 
1945), vol. III: Germany and the Spanish Civil War 1936-1939 (Department of State 
Publication 3838; Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1950, xcvi, 
951 pp.). Foreign relations of the United States: Diplomatic papers, 1933, vol. 1: 
General; vol. 1V: The American republics (Department of State Publication 3839; 3818, 
WwW ashington, United States Government Printing Office, 1950, xcvii, 1012; Ixxxiv, 
812 pp., $3.75; $3.00). GOTTSCHALK, Louis, Lafayette between the American and 
the French Revolution (1783-1789) (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, xi, 
461 pp., $7.50). HALPHEN, Louis, A travers l'histoire du moyen age (Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950, xii, 352 pp., fr. 800). Hote, Curistina, English home 
life, 1500 to 1800 (London, Batsford; Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1947, viii, 184, $3.75). 
KEETON, GEORGE W. et al., eds., The year book of world affairs, 1950 (Published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs; London, Stevens, 1950, viii, 
392 pp., 25s.). KIMBALL, MARIE, Jefferson, war and peace, 1776 to 1784 (New York, 
Coward-McCann; Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1947, ix, 398 pp., $7.50). Moonie, 
A. E., Geography behind politics (London, Hutchinson's University Library, 1949, 178 pp., 
7s. 6d.). NicoLay, HELEN, Lincoln’s secretary: A biography of John G. Nicolay 
(New York, London, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1949, x, 363 pp.). Parry, J. H. 
Europe and a wider world, 1415-1715 (London, Hutchinson's University Library, 1949, 
200 pp., 7s. 6d.). R6PKE, WILHELM, The social crisis of our time, trans. from the 
German by ANNETTE and PETER SCHIFFER JACOBSOHN (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press; Toronto, Gage, 1950, 260 pp., $4. 40). STEWARD, JULIEN H., Area research, 
theory and practice (New York, Social Science Research Council, 1950, xix, 164 pp., 
$1.50). WiTTKE, CARL, The Utopian communist: A biography of Wilhelm Weitling, 
nineteenth-century reformer (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1950, v, 
327 pp., $4.50). ZEEVELD, W. GORDON, Foundations of Tudor policy (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; Toronto, Saunders, 1948, vii, 291 pp., $6.25). 

These are some recent titles in the excellent series of pamphlets published by the 
Historical Association, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1: BARRACLOUGH, GEOFFREY, 
The medieval empire: Idea and reality (1950); Binporr, S. T., Ket’s Rebellion, 1549 (1949); 
LyLe, HELEN M., The Rebellion of Jack Cade, 1450 (1950); WEDGEwoop, C. V. et al., 
King Charles I, 1649-1949 (1949). (1s. 7d. per pamphlet to non-members.) 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MARGARET JEAN Houston 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 

H.R.—CAnapIAN HistoricaL Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


ASHTON, FRANK H. Australia: Bastion of the South Pacific (Public affairs, XII (4), 
summer, 1950, 23-31). Australians feel that they are “in a unique position to 
interpret Commonwealth sentiment and to exercise a harmonizing influence.” 


Commonwealth relations: Mr. Menzies on Empire defence (Round table, no. 160, Sept., 
1950, 396-400). On Mr. Menzies’s proposal for an imperial foreign policy com- 
mittee. 


Forp, ArtHuR R. Canada: North American partner (Public affairs, XII (4), summer, 
1950, 18-22). On Canada’s future in the Commonwealth. 


GanpDaR, LAURENCE. Colour bar and Commonwealth: A South African viewpoint (Na- 
tional and English review, CXX XV (808), June, 1950, 38-44). 


GREENWOOD, GoRDON. Australian attitudes towards Pacific problems (Pacific affairs, 
XXIII (2), June, 1950, 153-68). “‘There is increasing recognition . . . that general 
Commonwealth policy in Asia and the Pacific requires additional support. The 
— consequence . . . is to look more and more in the direction of the United 

tates 


GREGG, JoHN. Century of the Commonwealth: The United Kingdom's role (Public affairs, 
XIT (4), summer, 1950, 11-17). In a Commonwealth of free and equal nations, 
Britain still occupies a position of central importance in its economic and cultural 
life and in its defence. 


WILLcox, WiLt1AM B. Star of Empire: A study of Britain as a world power 1485-1945. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1950. Pp. xiii, 
399, xxiii. $6.00. See pages 424-5. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BREWIN, F. ANDREW. Canadian economic assistance to under-developed areas (Inter- 
national journal, V (4), autumn, 1950, 304-314). ‘This article is a plea for recon- 
sideration by the Canadian people and Government of what they can do.”’ 


CapiEux, MarcEL. Le Ministére des Affaires extérieures: Conseils aux étudiants qui se 
destinent @ la carriére. Montréal: Editions Variétés. 1950. Pp. 111. $1.00. 


FerGuson, GEORGE V. Canada and world events (Queen’s quarterly, LVII (3), autumn, 
1950, 390-8). 


Forp, ArtHuR R. As the world wags on. Foreword by FRED LANDON. Toronto: 
Ryerson. 1950. Pp.x,228. $4.00. The editor-in-chief of the London Free Press 
tells the story of the last fifty years, in the light of his experiences as a reporter. 


GELBER, LIONEL. Reprieve from war: A manual for realists. Toronto: Macmillan Co. 
of Canada. 1950. Pp. x, 196. $3.50. A ‘“‘summing-up of relations between 
East and West and of current conditions in the Western bloc.” 


Howarp, G. B. United States defence procurement in Canada (International journal, 
V (4), autumn, 1950, 315-24). Canadian industry has as yet “‘little if any specific 
idea of what is required of it.” 
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MAINWARING, JOHN. Canada and the world movement towards social justice (Labour 
gazette, L (9), Sept., 1950, 1460-1, 1463-87). The origins of the International 
Labour Organization and the part Canada has played in its development over the 
past half century are described in this article. 


North American defence: Coordination in Canada and the U.S.A. (Round table, no. 160, 
Sept., 1950, 328-33). 


REVERT, EuGENE. La France d'Amérique: Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guyane, Saint- 


Pierre et Miquelon. Paris: Société d’ Editions géographiques, maritimes et coloniales. 
1949. Pp. vii, 287. 


SowarD, F.H. Canada in world affairs: From Normandy to Paris, 1944-1946. Issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. London, 
Toronto, New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 359. $3.00. To 
be reviewed later. 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. Canadian socialism and world politics (Canadian forum, XXX 
(357), Oct., 1950, 149-51). ‘‘There is no escaping from power politics in the present 
world. And this means working in alliance with the power of the United States.’’ 


III. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BrucHeés!, JEAN. A history of Canada. Translated from the French by R. W. W. 
ROBERTSON. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co. 1950. Pp. xiii, 358. $3.50. 


DickiE, DonaLpA. The great adventure: An illustrated history of Canada for young 
Canadians. Illustrations by LLoyp Scott. Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 1950. Pp. xviii, 469. $3.00. 


Groutx, LIonEL. Histoire du Canada frangais depuis la découverte. Montréal: L’Action 
Nationale. 1950. Pp. 221. $2.00. 


Hutcuison, Paut P. Regimental museums: The Black Watch (R.H.R.) of Canada 
(Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXVIII (114), summer, 1950, 
Museum supplement no. 4, xx-xxiii). A museum of “the oldest Highland unit in 
the Dominions’’ was opened in Montreal in November, 1949. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Influences réciproques de deux cultures (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Canada, XLIII, 3rd series, 1949, 59-67). 


MALLorY, J.R. The lawyer in politics (Dalhousie review, XXX (3), Oct., 1950, 229-36). 
The author discusses the part played by lawyers in the public life of Canada. 


Patry, ANDRE. La personnalité internationale du Canada (Revue dominicaine, LVI (2), 
octobre 1950, 139-44). ‘‘Souhaitons que les Canadiens comprennent de plus en 
plus la necessité d’ adopter une nouvelle constitution qui, tout en tenant d’abord 
compte des aspirations légitimes de deux groupes ethniques du pays, se souviennent 
également de la personnalité internationale du Canada et du réle qu'il est appelé a 
jouer au milieu des autres nations.’ 


PRICE, ARCHIBALD GRENFELL. White settlers and native peoples: An historical study of 
racial cqntacts between English-speaking whites and aboriginal peoples in the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. London: Cambridge University Press 


(Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 1950. Pp. 232. $4.75. To be reviewed 
ater. 


Stacey, C. P. The myth of the unguarded frontier, 1815-1871 (American historical 
review, LVI (1), Oct., 1950, 1-18). ‘For more than half a century after Richard 
Rush and Sir Charles Bagot exchanged their notes, war between Britain and the 
United States was always considered probable, and military and diplomatic calcu- 
lations were made accordingly.” 
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(2) Discovery and Exploration 


p’ARS, MARIE DE S.-JEAN. La carte des Jésuites (Revue d’histoire de nies francaise, 
IV (2), septembre 1950, 249-67). The author discusses the origin and significance 
of the map of Lake Superior which appeared in the Jesuit Relation of 1670-1. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Louis Jolliet, vie et voyages (1645-1700). (Les Etudes de I'Institut 
d’Histoire de l’Amérique francaise.) Montréal: Editions Granger. 1950. Pp. 435. 


FREMONT, DONATIEN. Les aborigénes du Nord-Ouest canadien au temps de la Vérendrye 
(Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, XLIII, 3° série, sect. I, 1949, 7-21). 


Nunn, GEORGE Emra. The diplomacy concerning the discovery of America. Jenkin- 
town, Pa.: Tall Tree Library. 1948. Pp. 28. 


(3) New France 


KENNEDY, J. H. Jesuit and savage in New France. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1950. Pp. 206. $3.75. To be reviewed later. 


MIDDLETON, J. E. A fale of lost treasure (Saturday night, LXVI (4), Oct. 31, 1950, 19). 
Two books, the property of Fathers Brébeuf and Garnier, which were recovered by 
Father Le Moyne from the Iroquois in 1653, have since been lost. 


Monpovux, Soeur. Randonnée historique en Crosmiéres (Sarthe, France) (Revue d’his- 


toire de l’Amérique frangaise, IV (2), septembre 1950, 172-7). The author finds 
links with French Canada in a French parish. 


PouLioT, ADRIEN. Le petit séminaire des Hurons (La valeur religieuse des religions 
paiennes: Rapport de la troisitme semaine d'études missionnatres du Canada, 
Outhee 17-20 octobre 1949, Québec, L’Union Missionnaire du Clergé, 1950, 175- 96). 


—* we Les Saints Martyrs canadiens. Montréal: Bellarmin. [1949.] Pp. 174. 
1.00. 


STANLEY, GEORGE F. G. The first Indian “reserves” in Canada (Revue d'histoire de 
l’Amérique frangaise, IV (2), septembre 1950, 178-210). An account of efforts of 


the clergy and government officials to establish settled Indian communities in 
New France. 


TRUDEL, MARCEL. Louis XIV et son projet de déportation, 1689 (Revue d'histoire de 
1!’ Amérique francaise, IV (2), septembre 1950, 157-71). The author describes 
French plans to capture New York in 1689, and compares Louis XIV’s arrangements 


to deport the inhabitants with the deportation of the Acadians by the British in 
1755. 


VaczEK, Louis. River and empty sea. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [Toronto: 
Thomas Allen]. 1950. Pp. x, 372. $4.00. An historical novel dealing with the 
search for a river route to Hudson Bay from New France, the attempt of the French 
in 1671 to establish their claim to the lands surrounding the Bay. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Back, SAMUEL. Diary and notes of War of 1812. Edited by Ropert E. CRAVER. 
Chillicothe, O.: D. K. Webb. 1947. Pp. 11. 


Gipson, LAWRENCE HENRY. The American Revolution as an aftermath of the Great War 
for the Empire, 1754-1763, and other essays in American colonial history. Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Institute of Research, Lehigh University. 1950. v.p. This is a successor 
to the similar collection of six articles reprinted from various journals which Pro- 
fessor Gipson issued in 1942. The following titles are included: ‘‘The American 
Revolution as an Aftermath of the Great War for the Empire’”’; “British Diplomacy 
in the Light of Anglo-Spanish New World Issues, 1750-1757"; ‘“‘A French Project 
of Victory Short of a Declaration of War, 1755”; “The Art of Preserving an Empire”’; 
“British Imperialism and the Conception of Trusteeship.’””’ [G. W. Brown] 
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HAMILTON, Louis. Dickens in Canada (Dalhousie review, XXX (3), Oct., 1950, 279-86). 


HEFLINGER, W. M. The War of 1812 in northwestern Ohio: The year of disaster (North- 
west Ohio quarterly, XXII (3), summer, 1950, 158-72). 


James Isham's observations on Hudson's Bay, 1743 and notes and observations on a book 
entitled A Voyage to Hudson’s Bay in the Dobbs Galley, 1749. Edited with an 
introduction by E. E. Ricn assisted by A. M. JoHNsOoN. With a joint letter from 
the chairman of the Champlain Society and the cae of the Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society. (The Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson's Bay 
Company Series XII.) Toronto: The Champlain iety. 1949. Pp. civ, 352, 
(xv). See pages 416-17. 


LANDON, FRED. The Fugitive Slave Law and the Detroit River frontier (Bulletin of the 
Detroit Historical Society, VII (2), Nov., 1950, 5-9). 


MERK, FREDERICK. Albert Gallatin and the Oregqn problem: A study in Anglo-American 
diplomacy. (Harvard Historical Monographs XXIII. Published under the di- 
rection of the Department of History from the income of the Robert Louis Stroock 
Fund.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press [S. J. Reginald Saunders and Co.]. 
1950. Pp. xi, 97. $3.35. 


(5) Canada since 1867 


ANGEL, ArtHUR D. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project (Land economics, XXVI (3), 
Aug., 1950, 222-31). 


Bapcock, M. C. In support of an army (Canadian army journal, IV, summer, 1950, 
25-36). An account of air operations carried out in support of the first Canadian 
Army, from August, 1944 to April, 1945. 


BARBEAU, Marius. L’dme d'une grande nation moderne (Revue de |'Université Laval, 
V (3), novembre 1950, 215-18). 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. Canada, 
1950: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Published by 
the authority of the Right Honourable C. D. Howe. ttawa: King’s Printer. 
1950. Pp. 288. 25c. 





The Canada year book, 1950: The official statistical annual of the resources, 
history, institutions, and social and economic conditions of Canada. Published by 


authority of the Right Honourable C. D. Howe. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. 
Pp. xlii, 1238. $2.00. 


Canada, House of Commons. Official pee of debates, second session, twenty-first 


parliament, 14 George VI, 1950. Vols. I, Il. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. 
Pp. 2074. 


Geérin-Lajorr, PAUL. Constitutional amendment in Canada. (Canadian Government 
Series, R. MacG. Dawson, editor, 3.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press— 
Saunders. 1950. Pp. xliii, 340. $5.50. See pages 423-4. 


Hovyoux, JosEpH. Routes canadiennes'49. (Collection “L’Histoire régionale” no 4.) 
Les Trois-Rivitres: Editions du Bien Public. 1950. Pp. 154, [6]. $1.50. The 


account of the pilgrimage in 1949 to the Martyrs’ Shrine, by twenty-five Frenchmen 
led by Robert Schuman. 


HunpEN, D. J. Breaching the Hochwald (Canadian army journal, IV, summer, 1950, 


9-16). An account of an attack by a Canadian company, February 28 and March 1, 
1945. 


Jounson, RoBert C. Logs for Saginaw: An episode in Canadian-American relations 
(Michigan history, XXXIV (8), Sept., 1950, 213-23). ‘‘By bringing to an end a 
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tariff war which had agitated the lumbermen of both Canada and the United States, 
the McKinley Act secured a new and urgently-needed supply of timber for the 
sawmills of eastern Michigan.” 


KENNEDY, J. DEN. The history of the Department of Munitions and Supply: Canada in 
the Second World War. Vol.1. Production branches and Crown Companies. Vol. II. 
Controls, service and finance branches, and units associated with the Department. 
Foreword by the Right Honourable C. D. Howe. Preface by G. K. SHEILS. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. Pp. xviii, 520; vii, 661. To be reviewed later. 


Law and order in Canadian democracy: A series of 20 lectures prepared by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police on crime and police work in Canada. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1949. Pp. 227. 50c. 


LONDERVILLE, J. D. The pay services of the Canadian Army Overseas in the War of 
1939-45. Ottawa: Runge Press. Pp. 315. 


Mackenzie King: Architect of Canadian sovereignty (Round table, no. 160, Sept., 1950, 
304-7). 


PICKERSGILL, J. W. Mackenzie King’s speeches (Queen's quarterly, LVII (3), autumn, 
1950, 304-11). 


SAGE, WALTER N. Sandford Fleming, engineer (Queen's quarterly, LVII (3), autumn, 
1950, 353-61). 


SANDWELL, B. K. Why our own constitution? (Saturday night, LXVI (4), Oct. 31, 
1950, 7). Australian experience has been of influence in the increasing demand of 
Canadians for Canadian control of the British North America Act. 


STEVENSON, JOHN A. The career of Mackenzie King (Political quarterly, X XI (4), Oct.- 
Dec., 1950, 395-410). 


URQUHART, HuGH M. Arthur Currie: The biography of a great Canadian. With a 
foreword by Field Marshal JAN CHRISTIAN Smuts. ‘Toronto and Vancouver: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. 1950. Pp. xix, 363. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 


BLACKBURN, RoBERT H. (ed.). The encyclopedia of Canada: Newfoundland supplement. 
General editor, W. STEWART WALLACE. Toronto: University Associates of Canada. 
1949. Pp. [6], 104. $4.50. 


BurcHILt, GEorGE S. Miramichi folklore (Dalhousie review, XXX (3), Oct., 1950, 
237-44). 


Canada, Department of External Affairs in collaboration with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Newfoundland: An introduction to Canada’s new province. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1950. Pp. 142. 25c. See C.H.R., June, 1950, p. 219. 


CREIGHTON, HELEN. Folklore of Victoria Beach, Nova Scotia (Journal of American 
folklore, LXIII (248), Apr.-June, 1950, 131-46). 


Harvey, D.C. A view of Halifax, 1749-1949 (Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Canada, XLIII, 3rd series, 1949, 71-87). 


RowatT, Donatp C. The reorganization of provincial-municipal relations in Nova Scotia: 
A report prepared for the Government of Nova Scotia by the Nova Scotia Municipal 
Bureau. Vols. I, Il. Halifax: Dalhousie University, Institute of Public Affairs. 
1949. Pp. [6], vii, 336 [20] (mimeo.). 
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The reorganization of provincial-municipal relations in Nova Scotia: A report 
ene for the Government of Nova Scotia by the Nova Scotia Municipal Bureau. 
Jol. III. Supplement: Provincial-municipal relations in other provinces. Halifax: 
Dalhousie University, Institute of Public Affairs. 1949. Pp. [4], 105 (mimeo.). 


oa * MACLEAN. Gaelic in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, XXX (3), Oct., 1950, 


TALMAN, J. J. The first Prince Edward Islqnd literary journal (Transactions of the 


Royal Society of Canada, XLIII, 3rd series, sect. I1, 1949, 153-6). On the career 
of Thomas Kirwan, 1829-1911. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BLANCHARD, Raout. La Mauricie. (Collection “‘L’Histoire régionale’’ no 3.) Les 
Trois-Rivitres: Editions du Bien Public. 1950. Pp. 154, [6]. $2.00. An account 
of the basin of the St. Maurice, its physical features, industrial life, and population, 
with a section on Three Rivers, which is “laurentienne autant que mauricienne.” 





Montréal: Esquisse de géographie urbaine (Revue canadienne de géographie, 
IV (1-2), janvier-avril 1950, 8-22). 


BRUET, EpMonp. Le Labrador et le Nouveau-Quebec. Paris: Payot. 1949. Pp. 346. 


Fr. 840. On the resources and people of the peninsula between Hudson Bay and 
the Labrador coast. 


DE£sILEts, ALPHONSE. Les cent ans de l'Institut canadien de Québec: Compte rendu des 
fétes du centenaire en septembre 1948. Québec: Le Quotidien. 1948. Pp. 252, [4]. 
$1.35. 


Doyon, MADELEINE. Folk dances in Beauce County (Journal of American folklore, 
LXIII (248), Apr.-June, 1950, 171-4). 


FABRE-SURVEYER, E. Two of the early English-speaking Batonniers of the Montreal Bar 


— of the Royal Society of Canada, XLIII, 3rd series, sect. II, 1949, 
45-55). 


Provost, Honorius. Nos paroisses a forme démocratique (Revue de l'Université Laval, 
V (3), novembre 1950, 233-5). 


SAINT-PIERRE, ARTHUR. La littérature sociale canadienne-francaise avant la Confédération 
(Revue trimestrielle canadienne, XXXVI (143), automne 1950, 285-314). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Cosurn, Joun. I kept my powder dry. Toronto: Ryerson. 1950. Pp. xix, 185. A 
United Church clergyman recalls some of the experiences of his ministry in Ontario. 


CoBuRN, KATHLEEN. The grandmothers. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1949. 
Pp. ix, 233. A picture of pioneer life in Upper Canada. 


Dix, Ernest. United States influence on the agriculture of Prince Edward County, 
Ontario (Economic geography XXVI (3), July, 1950, 179-82). 


Lanctot, Gustave. Ottawa: Village d'hier, capitale d’aujourd’hui (Amérique frangaise, 
no 3, 1950, 25-34). 


MACDONALD, JoHN Atwoop Ross. A financial history of Ontario, 1939-1947 (Clark 


University bulletin: Abstracts of dissertations & theses, XXII (196), Oct., 1950, 
69-71). 


Marwick, Auice. Northland post. Cochrane: The author. 1950. Pp. 342. $2.75 
(cloth), $2.00 (paper). A history of Cochrane, Ontario. 
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Municipal finance: A report prepared by the Civic Advisory Council of Toronto. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. xvi, 185. $3.50. ‘This 
report ... points up special financial difficulties of Toronto as a central city in a 
metropolitan area. It provides statistical and analytical background verification 


for the demands ...for a re-statement of municipal and provincial responsi- 
bilities.”’ 


ViNnAL, THEODORA. Niagara portage from past to present. 


Buffalo: Foster and Stewart. 
[1949.] Pp. v, 157 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. Hudson’s Hope (The beaver, outfit 281, Sept., 1950, 18-24). A 
description of a Hudson’s Bay Company post on the Peace River. 


LESSARD, JEAN. La religion naturelle des Pieds- Noirs (La valeur religieuse des religions 
paiennes: Rapport de la troisiéme semaine d'études missionnaires du Canada, @ Québec, 
17-20 octobre 1949, Québec, L’Union Missionnaire du Clergé, 1950, 134-48). 


Lipset, S. M. Agrarian socialism: A study of the Coéperative Commonwealth Federation 
in Saskatchewan. Berkeley: University of California Press [Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press]. 1950. Pp. 334. $6.00. To be reviewed later. 


McFApDDEN, MoLty. Steamboats on the Red (The beaver, outfit 281, June, 1950, 31-3; 
Sept., 1950, 25-9). 


MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT. The city that never was (The beaver, outfit 281, Sept., 
1950, 12-15). “If Governor George Simpson's original plans had been carried out 


after the flood of 1826, the city [of Winnipeg] might have been built on drier land 
18 or 20 miles farther downstream.” 


MACKIE, VICTOR J. Manitoba—province of industry (Canadian geographical journal, 
XLI (4), Oct., 1950, 166-81). 


RiLEy, C. E. Pioneers on the prairie (Canadian churchman, LX XVII (17), Sept. 7, 
1950, 264, 268, 273). Describes the experiences of two theological students at 
missions in the West during the summer of 1905. 


WALKER, FRANK. Red River rising (The beaver, outfit 281, Sept., 1950, 8-11). An 
account of the three most critical days of the Winnipeg flood. 


(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 


HutcHison, Bruce. The Fraser. Illustrated by RIcHARD BENNETT. (Rivers of 
America, edited by HERVEY ALLEN and Cart CARMER; as planned and started by 
CoNSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER; associate editor, JEAN CRAWFORD; art editor, 


BENJAMIN FEDER.) Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co. 1950. Pp. 368. $4.50. 
To be reviewed later. 





The hanging judge was a softy (Maclean’s magazine, LXIII (22), Nov. 15, 1950, 
22-3, 34-5). Incidents in the life of Sir Matthew Begbie, judge in the crown colony 


of British Columbia in the days of the gold rush, and chief justice of the province 
from 1870 to his death in 1894. 


Lyons, C. P. Milestones on the mighty Fraser. Historic photos, courtesy of Provincial 


Archives, Victoria, B.C. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada). 
1950. Pp. xxxvi, 157. $3.50. 


WINTHER, OscAaR OsBURN. The great Northwest: A history. (Second edition, revised 


and enlarged.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xviii, 491, xxx. $5.00. 
To be reviewed later. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 


Exits, FRANKH. First flights in Canada’s Arctic. (The beaver, outfit 281, Sept., 1950, 
16-17). 
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Witson, J. A. The expansion of aviation into Arctic and sub-Arctic Canada (Canadian 
geographical journal, XLI (3), Sept., 1950, 130-41). 


Vv. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 
CAMPBELL, Sir GERALD. The old world and the new (United Empire, XLI (5), Sept.- 


ct., 1950, 301-5). An article dealing mainly with economic relations between 
Britain and North America. 


The Canadian worker in a changing economy (Labour gazette, L (9), Sept., 1950, 1348-82). 
On some of the major economic and social changes of the past fifty years. 


France, Direction de la Conjoncture et des Etudes économiques. Mémento économique: 
Le Canada. (Mémentos économiques, Série M 1.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1948. Pp. 171. 00. 


GAUVREAU, JEAN-MARIE. L’artisanat du Québec (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, XLIII, 3¢ série, sect. I, 1949, 23-38). 


Hooper, RONALD. Conciliation law and practice in Canada (Labour gazette, L (9), 
Sept., 1950, 1495-510). 


LORENTSEN, EpITH and WooLNER, EVELYN. Fifty years of labour legislation in Canada 
(Labour gazette, L (9), Sept., 1950, 1412-59). ‘‘At almost every session of the 
Federal Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures during the past 50 years 
there has been some enactment affecting labour.” 


MontTaGugE, J. T. The growth of labour organization in Canada, 1900-1950 (Labour 
gazette, L (9), Sept., 1950, 1388-410). 


SANDWELL, B. K. The recent railway strike (Queen's quarterly, LVII (3), autumn, 1950, 
381-9). Some implications of the Railway Operation Bill. 


VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE and FAUCHER, ALBERT. Alphonse Desjardins: Pionnier de la 
coopération d'épargne et de crédit en Amérique. (Volume-souvenir du cinquanti¢me 
anniversaire de la Caisse populaire de Lévis.) Lévis: Le Quotidien. 1950. Pp. 232, 
[2]. To be reviewed later. 


WALKER, Harry J. Prairie assignment (Labour gazette, L (9), Sept., 1950, 1488-93). 
A coal strike in the Lethbridge area in 1906 was the background of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


Best, J. CALBERT. Canadian immigration patterns and policies (Labour gazette, L (9), 
Sept., 1950, 1512-22). 


Francis, E. K. Tradition and progress among the Mennonites in Manitoba (Mennonite 
quarterly review, XXIV (4), Oct., 1950, 312-28). 


KENNEDY, AMBROSE. Quebec to New England: The life of Monsignor Charles Dauray. 
Boston: Humphries. 1948. Pp. 242. $6.75. ‘The priestly career of Monsignor 
Charles Dauray [1875-1931] sums up the history of the Franco-Americans in the 
Diocese of Providence for a period of fifty-eight years.” 


LuCANDER, Nits. They came with Sauna and sisu (Canadian life, I (4), spring, 1950, 
8, 39). An article about Finnish immigrants in Canada. 


PopEA, Iris SAUNDERS. Quebec to ‘Little Canada’’: The coming of the French Canadians 
to New England in the nineteenth century (New England quarterly, XXIII (3), 
Sept., 1950, 365-80). 





| 
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(6) Science 


BurREAU, RENE. Monseigneur Joseph-Clovis K.-Laflamme, géologue: A la mémoire du 
premier géologue canadien-frangais (Le naturaliste canadien, LX XVII (7-8), juillet- 
aofit 1950, 185-221). An account of Mgr Laflamme'’s life and work. 


EGGLESTON, WILFRID. Scientists at war. London, Toronto, New ;York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. x, 291. $3.50. To be reviewed later. 


SmitH, LINCOLN. Passamaquoddy power (Queen's quarterly, LVII (3), autumn, 1950, 
312-24). Plans for harnessing the gigantic tides in the Bay of Fundy. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ALtHousE, J. G. Structure and aims of Canadian education. Toronto: Gage and Co. 


{1950.] Pp. 77. Two lectures delivered under the Quance Lectures in Canadian 
Education. 


DEsjJARDINS, GEORGES. Les écoles du Québec. (Collection ‘‘Ma Paroisse” no 1.) 


Montreal: Bellarmin. [1950.] Pp. 128. 60c. Radio addresses delivered from 
February to May, 1950. 


Kipp, J. R. (ed.). Adult education in Canada. Toronto: Canadian Association for 

Adult Education. 1950. Pp. xii, 249. $3.00. 

Stewart, H. L. The universities of Canada (Universities review, XXIII (1), Sept., 
1950, 37-47). A discussion of present trends in higher education in Canada. 





The university and the church in Canada (Quarterly review, CCLXXX (586), 
Oct., 1950, 500-13). 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Fitts, Mary PAuLine. Hands to the needy: Mother d'Youville, apostle to - 
Garden City, N.Y., Toronto: Doubleday and Co. 1950. Pp. 330. $3.50. 
raphy of the founder of the Sisterhood of Grey Nuns. 


oor. 
iog- 


Gou.Let, Gérarp. Histoire du culte de nos Saints Martyrs (La valeur religieuse des 
religions paiennes: Rapport de la troisiéme semaine d'études missionnaires du Canada, 


@ Québec, 17-20 octobre 1949, Québec, L’Union Missionnaire du Clergé, 1950, 197- 
216). 


PipGEON, GEoRGE C. The United Church of Canada: The story of the union. Toronto: 
Ryerson. 1950. Pp. 107. $1.00 


Woop.ey, E. C. Early Congregationalism in the St. Francis River valley (The bulletin, 


no. III, 1950, 19-21). Notes on the work of the Reverend David Dunkerley in the 
Eastern Townships, 1837 to 1873. 


——— The French Evangelical Church in Canada (The bulletin, no. III, 1950, 22-4). 
VIII. GENEALOGY 


DAVIAULT, PIERRE. Les noms de personnes au Canada francais (Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, XLIII, 3e série, sect. I, 1949, 1-6). 


GiLBERT, J. GEorGES. Les familles Gilbert en Amérique du Nord. Tome III. La Sarre, 
Qué.: Bigue & Gilbert. n.d. Pp. 146 (mimeo.). $2.00. 


Hépert, Casimir. Le beau nom de Cloutier. Le beau nom de Derome. 
de Dorval. Le beau nom de Favreau. Le beau nom de Laferriére. 
Trudel. Montréal. 1950. Pp. 8. $1.00 each. 


Le beau nom 
Le beau nom de 


SAVIGNAC, ERNEST. Pierre Savignac et ses Seton s jusqu'au 31 décembre 1948. Oka, 
P.Q.: L’auteur. [1949.] Pp. 159. $2.50 
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IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brown, Everett S. Manual of Government publications, United States and foreign. 
(The Century Political Science Series, edited by FREDERIC A. OGG.) New York: 
Appleton-Century—Crofts. 1950. Pp. ix, 121. $2.00. Includes a section on 
Canada and other Commonwealth countries. 


CorRELL, Ernst (ed.). Sources on the Mennonite immigration from Russia in the 1870's 
(Mennonite quarterly review, XXIV (4), Oct., 1950, 329-52). 


DypeE, Dorotny F. (comp.). History of Kingston and district: A selected list (Ontario 
library review, XXXIV (3), Aug., 1950, 226-8). 


Jury, Erste McLeop. A guide to archaeological research in Ontario (Ontario library 
review, XXXIV (2), May, 1950, 123-33). ‘The list here presented refers to the 
reports of actual field work in Ontario, the description of relics . . . and the exami- 
nation of sites and ossuaries.”’ 


KELLAR, HERBERT A. et al. Problems of locating and using historical manuscripts 
(Oregon historical quarterly, LI (3), Sept., 1950, 155-79). The authors of this 
series of articles deal at length with manuscripts relating to the history of the 
Oregon country. 


Provost, Honorius. Inventaire des documents concernant V histoire du Canada conservés 
aux archives de Chicago (Revue d’histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, IV (2), septembre 
1950, 294-302) 


Ray, MARGARET. The collection on church union in the Archives of Victoria University 
(The bulletin, no. III, 1950, 4-18). 





Records concerning the Manitoba and North-West Conference (The bulletin, 
no. III, 1950, 25-37). 


Sisco, Gorpon A. and Pierce, LorNE. The church and its archives (The bulletin, 
no. III, 1950, 1-3). On the importance of preserving the records of the United 
Church. 


X. ART AND LITERATURE 


AyrRE, ROBERT. Art in Montreal—from good to indifferent (Canadian art, VIII (1), 
autumn, 1950, 30-4). 


Bourtnot, ARTHUR S. Archibald Lampman and what some writers have said of him 
(Canadian author and bookman, XXVI (2), summer, 1950, 20-2). 


DUHAMEL, ROGER. A national literature (Canadian author and bookman, XXVI (3), 
autumn, 1950, 4, 28). 


GiBBON, JOHN Murray. Contributions of Austro-German music to Canadian culture 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, XLIII, 3rd series, sect. II, 1949, 
57-71). 


Harvey, RutH. Curtain time. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [Toronto: Thomas 
Allen]. 1949. Pp. 310. $3.75. The story of the Walker Theatre, Winnipeg. 


McInNnNEs, GRAHAM. Canadian art. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1950. Pp. x, 
140. $4.00. A revised and expanded version of A Short History of Canadian Art 
which appeared in 1939. 


MarIONn, SERAPHIN. Injfiltrations romantiques dans le Canada frangais d'autrefots 
(Amérique frangaise, no 3, 1950, 35-42). 





————— 
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Michigan, University of, William L. Clements Library. Unique Canadiana: An exhi- 
bition of fifteen Canadian rarities in the Clements Library. Ann Arbor: William L. 
Clements Library. 1949. Pp. 11. Descriptions of fifteen manuscripts, oil paint- 
ings, drawings, and maps comprise this bulletin, prepared for the Canadian-United 
States Workshop held during the University of Michigan Summer Session, 1949. 


Potvin, DaMAsE. Le centenaire de Chapman (Revue de l'Université Laval, V (1), 
septembre 1950, 38-51). Biographical notes on the Canadian poet, William 
Chapman. 


STRANGE, KATHLEEN. On the record for 1950 (Saturday night, LX VI (4), Oct. 31, 1950, 
12, 20-1). The author discusses ‘‘the past year’s output of books in Canada.” 


SYLVESTRE, Guy. French Canadian literature comes of age (Dalhousie review, XXX (3), 
Oct., 1950, 215-28). 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Tuomas McCosu Danson (1879-1950) 


On May 28, 1950 occurred the death of Thomas M. Dadson, Professor Emeritus 
of History at Acadia University. Professor Dadson was educated at Woodstock 
College and McMaster University where he graduated in arts, 1906, and divinity, 
1908. He proceeded with graduate work in history at the University of Chicago, 
and later taught history at McMaster University and Wesley College. During 
the First World War he was an army chaplain and accompanied the Canadian 

- Expeditionary Force to Liberia, 1918-19. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Chicago in 1921. Thereupon he became Pro- 
fessor of History at Brandon College, and in 1929 he came to Acadia University as 
Mark Curry Professor of History and Head of the Department. Upon his retire- 
ment in 1950, Acadia conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Letters (honoris 
causa). 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Further items for inclusion under this heading will be welcome. 


The University of Alberta announces the promotion of Dr. Ross W. Collins 
from the rank of Associate Professor to that of Professor, and the appointment of 
Frank D. Blackley as Assistant Professor of History. 

At Carleton College Stephen A. Czako has been appointed Sessional Lecturer 
in history. Morris Zaslow has been appointed Lecturer in history for 1950-1, 
filling the place of David M. L. Farr, who is on leave of absence to pursue studies at 
Oxford University. 

Professor Lionel Groulx has retired as Professor of History at the University 
of Montreal, after a teaching career of thirty-five years. Following a recent de- 
cision of the Board of the Faculty of Letters, the Professorship of Canadian History 
will hereafter be called officially ‘‘Chaire Lionel-Groulx d’histoire du Canada.” 

Philip Anthony Lockwood has been appointed Lecturer in the Department of 
History, Mount Allison University, succeeding Miss Ella Smith, who has retired. 

At Queen's University Professor R. G. Trotter has been prevented by ill health 
from resuming his academic duties during the current academic session and remains 
on sick-leave. Professor Eric Harrison continues as Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment. Professor W. E. L. Smith has been promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor. 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association, Professor Walter N. Sage, of the University of British Columbia, was 
elected on December 30, 1949 as president of the Association for the coming year. 
This is the first time that a Canadian has filled this position. 

The University of Saskatchewan announces the appointment of William K. 
Rolph, formerly of New York University, as Special Lecturer in history. He is 
taking the work of Professor Charles W. Lightbody, who is on leave of absence for 
the current session. Dr. Hilda Neatby who has been serving on the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences will be resuming 
her work in the History Department. Dr. G. W. Simpson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, has recently been appointed a member of the Archives Board of 
the province of Saskatchewan. 
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The University of Toronto announces the appointment of R. A. Spencer as 
Lecturer in the Department of History. Professor Ralph Flenley is on leave of 
absence for the current academic year. 

Professor Edgar McInnis of the University of Toronto and Professor F. H. 
Soward of the University of British Columbia were among the Canadian delegates 
to the conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Lucknow, India, 
during October. Professor McInnis, who led the Canadian delegation and was 
chairman of the programme committee, was elected vice-chairman of the Institute. 


COMMISSION OF THE HIsTORY OF DEMOGRAPHY 


A new section of the International Congress of Historical Sciences has been 
created, entitled the Commission of the History of Demography. Historians in 
Canada and the United States, who are interested in this subject, are invited to 
write to Genevieve d’Haucourt, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., who 
is vice-chairman of the Commission. It is hoped that a North American sub- 
commission may be established. 


PETER SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


Peter Smith, the New York publisher, is carrying forward a valuable project 
in reprinting standard works that have been out of print for some years. Among 
titles of interest to students of history are the following: four works by G. L. Beer 
on the British colonial system; W. L. Fleming, Documentary History of Recon- 
struction; six volumes of Elie Halévy’s History of the English People; J. F. Jameson, 
The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement; Leslie Stephen, History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, and The English Utilitarians; H. O. 
Traill and J. S. Mann, Social England (6 volumes); F. J. Turner, The Significance 
of Sections in American History; C. H. Van Tyne, The Loyalists in the American 
Revolution; C. K. Webster, The Congress of Vienna; J. R. Strayer, The Interpre- 
tation of History; and several others. Many readers of the Review would probably 
like to see some titles of out-of-print books in Canadian history reprinted in this way. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN ONTARIO 


1. The University of Western Ontario 


The first Canadian summer school of Indian Archaeology was held this year 
by the University of Western Ontario at the site of Fort Ste Marie, near Midland, 
Ontario, July 3-14. The course was restricted to fifteen students. It was designed 
to introduce the student to the techniques of field-work and to the various sciences 
that are most closely related to archaeology. Special emphasis was placed on 
geology and soil chemistry. 

Prehistoric man in America came under study and trends in modern American 
archaeology were discussed, particularly as related to the north-eastern area. 
Several classes on prehistoric life in Ontario, based on actual excavations, were given 
by the director of the school, Wilfrid Jury, Curator of the Museum of Indian Archae- 
ology. Printed source materials on the Indian were studied in order to stress the 
fact that research in books and documents must accompany scientific research in 
the practice of archaeology. 

Afternoon hours were spent in practical field work on the site of Ste Marie and 
on a near-by early Indian site. Principles of surveying, gridding, mapping, and 
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charting were taught, as well as the use and care of tools, methods of cataloguing 
relics, the writing of field-notes and the keeping of photographic records. 

It is expected that the Summer School of Archaeology will be an annual course 
offered by the Summer School Department of the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario. 


2. The University of Toronto 


Students from the University of Toronto carried out archaeological investi- 
gations at a prehistoric Iroquois site on the west shore of Indian Point, Balsam Lake, 
near the village of Coboconk, Ontario, during June and July. This site is located 
on the well-known Trent Valley water route from the Bay of Quinte to the country 
of the Hurons. The strategic position of the site was such that it might throw 
light upon possible relationships between the prehistoric Iroquois culture described 
at the Roebuck site, Grenville County, to the south-east, and the historic Huron 
manifestations to the north-west. 

The materials recovered presented a very adequate cross-section of their 
material culture. Ceramic materials were of major interest. They were typical 
Iroquois in every sense of the word. Their major deviation from other Ontario 
Iroquois sites was in the presence of highly elaborate neck or throat decoration. 
The only other excavated site which produces this type of decoration in quantity 
is the Black Creek site near Weston, Ontario. This site is many miles remote and 
on quite a different waterway—Black Creek is a tributary of the Humber. The 
data revealed at these two sites may indicate either a new and somewhat widespread 
developmental stage in Ontario Iroquois, which is now just coming to light, or they 
may indicate an intrusive element into the Ontario scene, possibly from New York. 


Certainly they do not fit in closely with any of the presently known Ontario mani- 
festations. 


SociAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CouNCIL Book BURSARIES 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council is continuing its offer of ‘“‘Book 
Bursaries,” in aid of instructors in the Social Sciences in Canada. These bursaries 
are designed to aid junior members of departments or the social science staff 
generally in the financially weaker institutions to secure books directly helpful to 
them in their teaching or research, when they lack access to adequate library 
facilities. They are intended to stimulate broad scholarship and sound research. 
The maximum value of the bursaries is $100- but the list of books desired may 
indicate a greater value in order to allow of alternatives in case of titles proved to 
be unobtainable. As a rule persons who have been granted a bursary are not 
subsequently allowed to apply for a second one. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Canadian Social Science Research Council, 
166 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS, 1951 
Canadian delegates who propose to attend this conference at the University 
of London are urged to make their reservations immediately. They are advised 


that they should state to the shipping agent the fact that they are attending the 
Anglo-American Historical Conference. 


THE CONFERENCE ON “WorLD War II IN THE WEstT,”” AMSTERDAM 


A conference of persons interested in the history of “World War II in the West” 
took place at Amsterdam on September 5-9, 1950 under the auspices of the Nether- 
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lands State Institute for War Documentation. Scholars from thirteen different 
nations were present, including both official historians and private students of the 
war in its various aspects. The official languages of the conference were English 
and French. Among those reading papers were Professors Arnold Toynbee and 
Edmond Vermeil. The official historians of several countries gave expositions of 
their programmes, which were followed by discussion. The Canadians present 
were Colonel C. P. Stacey, Director, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, 
Ottawa, and Major T. M. Hunter, Canadian Army Historical Liaison Officer, 
London, England. 

The conference decided not to publish its proceedings, but it is hoped that 
funds may be found to reproduce in mimeographed form a sufficient number of 
copies of the various papers to make them available to leading libraries and his- 
torical institutes. The conference gave consideration to the possibility of setting 
up some permanent international committee of students concerned with the Second 
World War, and the final session passed the following resolution: 


The participants of the conference World War II in the West, meeting in 
general session on Saturday, September 9th, 1950, are of opinion that it is in 
the interest of the scientific study of World War II to set up an international 
committee on World War II history; 

they appeal to the leading institutes in the field of contemporary history 
in general and World War II history in particular to take part in and to 
support the work of such a committee; 

they appeal to the Netherlands State Institute for War Documentation, 
Amsterdam, to carry out all preparations necessary for the setting up of such 
a committee; 

they are of opinion that the Committee having been constituted should 
discuss all subjects appropriate to the promotion of the study of World War II 
history; these subjects include specifically the convening of a second conference 
on World War II history, the publication of a bibliography on World War II 
history, and the publication of a bulletin on World War II history in order 
to continue the pooling of factual information which has been promoted by 
the conference World War II in the West. 


(CPS) 
In DEFENCE OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


To the Editors of the Canadian Historical Review: 


An eminent historian recently remarked with regret that political history had 
been unduly overshadowed by other approaches, such as social, economic, and so on. 

While acceptance of the multiplicity of causes is common ground for all serious 
students of history, there have been few modern writers who have felt that they 
could handle more than one theme, or, at most, have not chosen their own focus 
on a period or area. Like the industrial system, history became divided into fields 
for specialists. With all its inherent advantages, the system of specialization 
could—and to some extent, did—develop disadvantages. It is a great deal easier 
to know more and more about less and less than to maintain a philosophical and 
balanced view of the march of humanity; and a temptation, not always resisted, to 
regard a particular ‘‘field” as an end in itself rather than as one thread, the signifi- 
cance of which depends on its proper position in a complicated pattern. 

The broader and more varied study of history, which became marked from 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, was in part a revolt against the 
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“political” history which was then standard, and in part simply the result of util- 
izing the technique of specialization. It is not my purpose to question in general 
the wisdom or effectiveness of the change, but to suggest that there were two 
serious miscalculations. 

The first arose from a failure fully to appreciate that the revolt was not against 
political history as such, but against the ways in which it was taught and written. 
Too often the older histories were the record not of states but of governments. It 
is not necessary to call yourself a “‘social historian’’ to remember that a state is 
made up of individuals, or that the thoughts, problems, and activities of private 
citizens as well as holders of public office must be given some attention. The 
method of learning by rote—one now too quickly dismissed—was applied to history 
as well as to literature and Greek prepositions with the result that less than a 
century ago children thought of English history in the form of rhymes tying together 
the names and dates of the kings of England. It was not useless information, but 
it meant very little in itself, and consequently the system was properly criticized. 

The second miscalculation indicates an unconscious negation of the very 
purpose of the new and broader approach. Apart from those happy fanatics who 
see single and beautifully simple causes, historians were not seeking to rule out 
particular historical themes, but rather to isolate individual ones to the end that 
they could be more accurately examined. It was not, then, intended to represent 
the rise and fall of the bubonic plague, the invention of the bicycle, or the progress 
of the Masonic Order as the sole explanation of the story of the human race; but 
rather to look at each in detail and assess its effect on, and place in, the larger scene. 
Filled with enthusiasm for the new régime, however, medical historians, engineering 
historians, or institutional historians might forget that the object of the operation 
was not to replace one narrow approach with another but to broaden the whole by 
demonstrating the diversity of human life. 

Curiously enough, the very period in which historians were going through the 
development suggested above was that in which the state as such was becoming 
more dominant than it had ever been. Broadly speaking, this increased significance 
has taken three complementary forms. In the first place, small political units 
became less common. The German Empire, the Kingdom of Italy, and the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary covered most of the continent of southern Europe. 
In the East Japan followed the fashion. The United States remained united by 
process of civil war; and to the north the British provinces were joined into a single 
state. The national state was a significant phenomenon of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. The historian cannot ignore the steel production of the 
Rhineland ‘nor the technological advances that made possible the new economic 
imperialism; but equally he should not ignore the great national powers themselves. 

Secondly, the modern state so increased its functions as to become almost 
unrecognizable. The “welfare state’ is new only in degree. Bismarck used social 
security as a bulwark against political socialism, and the United Kingdom moved 
steadily from its original Poor Laws to the protection of its citizens against un- 
employment, old age, and ill health. A government which could control prices 
and production, negotiate agreements between employers and employees, and 
perform all the other functions that have been added to it, cannot be thought of as 
distant and as narrowly “political.” In some recent cases states have been ad- 
mittedly totalitarian. A citizen, therefore, may not only have the traditional 
obligations, such as military service, payment of taxes, conformity to the civil and 
criminal law: he may expect benefits in case of illness, old age, or unemployment. 
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In some cases he may not speak, write, paint, or compose music except according 
to the views of the state. 

Thirdly, attention may be drawn to the role of the state as the protagonist of 
an ideology. The position, of course, is not a new one and may be found in some 
form in any period. The best modern example, and the one affording the most 
striking parallel with the contemporary world, is the Jacobin régime in France. A 
single party controlling a great state sought to extend its power and influence in 
Europe and beyond in such a way that no distinction could be drawn between the 
promotion of ideas and the political expansion of the state, between the defence of 
an ideology and its imposition on a reluctant world. There is little need to remind 
ourselves how militant ideologies have affected the world in the last generation, 
and how they continue to do so. 

I have no desire to suggest that political history, or any other approach, should 
suppress the others. It does seem useful, however, to look back from the Great 
Leviathan of the twentieth century at least to note how not unsimilar issues were 
faced in the past. You may, if you like, call the writ of habeas corpus a part of 
legal history, control of the press a part of literary history, and torture a result of 
technological skill. To the individual affected, however, these distinctions are 
unreal. To him the government has or has not the authority to treat him as it 
chooses. The rule of law, the right of free expression of ideas, government as the 
servant of the people—these are basic freedoms which have been and are threatened, 
and without which all other freedoms are vain. 


Yours very truly, 


G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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